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Photograph by Josephine B. Timberlake 


THE VOLTA LABORATORY ON 35TH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., WHERE ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL AND HIS CO-WORKERS PERFECTED THE WAX GRAPHOPHONE RECORD, 
PATENT RIGHTS TO WHICH PROVIDED FUNDS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE VOLTA 
BUREAU. THE LABORATORY WAS IN THE REAR OF THE BUILDING. THE _ ORIGINAL 
VOLTA BUREAU, SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW, WAS IN FRONT. 


Photograph by Josephine B. Timberlatt 


THE OLD BARN WHICH DR. BELL TRANSFORMED INTO THE VOLTA LABORATORY, 34!4 

VOLTA PLACE. IN THE UPPER FRONT ROOM WERE COLLECTED THE BOOKS AND PAPER 

THAT FORMED THE NUCLEUS OF THE VOLTA BUREAU LIBRARY. THE BUILDING 5 

NOW THE STUDY OF WALTER LIPPMAN, AUTHOR AND COLUMNIST, WHO LIVES IN THE 

HOUSE AT 1525 35TH STREET FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. THE 
GARAGE DOORS ARE RECENT. 
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Our Half Century 


HE year 1940 will mark the fiftieth 
anniversary of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. It will be celebrated, 
along with the fiftieth birthday of the 
Volta Bureau, by an anniversary program 
in Providence, Rhode Island. The Volta 
Bureau really became fifty years old in 
June, 1937; but the 
eentennials fall so close together it was 
decided to observe them at the same time. 
The Rhode Island School will be the main 
host, and all the schools for the deaf in 
New England will cooperate. Details of 
the program have not yet been worked out, 
but it will be based on the keynote, “The 
Adjustment of the Deaf to their Hearing 
Contemporaries: Yesterday, Today and To- 
Morrow’; and it is safe to promise that 
there will be impressive and _ interesting 
teremonies to celebrate the past and very 
live demonstrations to do credit to the 
present. 
Various reasons influenced the Board of 


because two semi- 


Directors in deciding to stage the double 
birthday jubilee in Providence, with all the 
New England schools sharing in the re- 
sponsibility and providing the demonstra- 
tions. Among these are the facts that the 
first permanent school for the deaf in the 
United States was established in Hartford, 
Conn.; the first oral school, in Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; the first day school in Boston. 
The first deaf child to be taught speech and 
lip reading by her mother was taught in 
Providence, R. I., and is still living there. 
The first deaf child taught by Alexander 
Graham Bell for any length of time lived in 


Salem, Mass.; the first class for teachers of 
the deaf that Graham Bell instructed was 
in Boston. The first meetings of the little 
group of oral teachers of the deaf that 
afterwards grew into the Association were 
held in Worcester. Mass. With all these 
historic and with so many 
schools for the deaf located conveniently 


associations. 


within a small area, the New England states 
seemed the logical meeting place. 

Another interesting motive lies in the 
fact that Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, who recent- 
ly accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Association, and who was formerly a teach- 
er at the Clarke School, has provisionally 
accepted an invitation to be present at the 
birthday Dr. 
Bell’s immediate family will also partici- 


celebration. Members of 
pate, as well as many others among the 
pioneers who have interested themselves in 
the welfare of the deaf during the past fifty 
vears. 

It was away back in 1873 that the little 


group of teachers to whom the young 
Graham Bell had been imparting his 


father’s system of phonetics gathered at 
Worcester, Mass.. and organized “The First 
Convention of Articulation Teachers of the 
Deaf and Dumb.” Even then Bell had the 
idea of a national organization, but the 
time was not yet ripe; there were not 
enough people interested; and Bell himself 
was preoccupied with the experiments which 
were to lead, in less than three years, to 
the invention of the telephone. He believed 
also that others than teachers should be in- 
terested in the work; that parents of deaf 
children, public school officials, aurists and 
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philanthropists should be educated to a 
knowledge of the deaf child’s needs. It was 
his aim to create a general sentiment in 
favor of speech and lip reading for the 
deaf, without stirring up a war of methods; 
and he felt that the sentiment should be 
broadcast before organization was _at- 
tempted. 

The teachers themselves were enthusias- 
tic enough. They met for their second 
convention only six months after the first 
one; but it was ten years before they came 
together again. Meantime, their number 
had grown considerably, and public inter- 
est had been aroused. Their third meeting 
was at the Lexington School in New York 
City in June, 1884, and over two hundred 
persons attended. The proceedings of this 
third convention were published in a pam- 
phlet that offers some of the most interest- 
ing and valuable material available even 
today to instructors of the deaf. 

The call to the convention was signed by 
Harriet Rogers. Sarah Fuller and Alexan- 
der Graham Bell: 

“Instruction in articulation and speech 
reading has become so completely engrafted 
upon the American system of educating the 
deaf that almost all the institutions in the 
country employ teachers of articulation. 
Articulation teaching has become a com- 
mon cause with all instructors of the deaf; 
and the desire to improve and perfect meth- 
ods of giving speech to the deaf is uni- 
versal.” 

At the meeting there were intelligent and 
exciting discussions of topics which are 
vital today: the training of teachers; the 
testing of hearing; the use of hearing aids; 
the use of residual hearing: the improve- 
ment of speech reading. There is a whole 
section on “How to Teach Reading,” and 
another on “How Shall Our Children Be 
Taught to Read a Newspaper.” At every 
session there were live discussions of ar- 
ticulation teaching. 

In 1890 these enthusiasts, and 
others, met again in New York, and there 
was incorporated, under the laws of the 
State of New York, the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. Membership was open to any- 


some 
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body interested in its purposes. Mr. Bel] 
presented the Association with an endoy. 
ment fund of $25,000; and when the income 
from this amount proved inadequate to the 
growing needs of the organization, he made 
up the deficit, year by year. 

He had already, in 1887, donated the 
sum of $100,000 to be held in trust and 
used “for the purpose of founding and 
maintaining a Bureau for the Increase and 
Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the 
Deaf.” The Volta Bureau, thus established, 
functioned for several years in the small 
building which housed Dr. Bell’s workshop 
and which was called the Volta Laboratory; 
but in 1893 Helen Keller turned the first 
sod to break the ground for the construc. 
tion of the building which has been the 
home of the Volta Bureau ever since. 

All of this history will be fittingly cele. 
brated in Providence in 1940; and the pro- 
gram will show graphically what has been 
accomplished as the result of Alexander 
Graham Bell’s generosity and the single- 
minded enthusiasm which he devoted to the 
cause of speech for the deaf. His extraor- 
dinary knowledge and foresight, his pro- 
phetic utterances, both from the platform 
and in his published writings, foreshad- 
owed much of the advancement that is only 
now being evidenced; so it is possible to 
build a program showing “modern im- 
provements,” almost all of which were pre- 
dicted by Alexander Graham Bell fifty 
years ago. 

His announcement of the purpose of the 
Association still holds good as its aim. His 
vision of the deaf child as being taught to 
speak, to understand the speech of others, 
and to live and work in the world of hear- 
ing people is still the vision which the 
Association is helping to bring to reality. 

His prediction of the widespread use d 
residual hearing and the general employ: 
ment in schools for the deaf of electrical 
instruments to aid hearing is just now com 
ing true. The hearing aids in most com 
mon use today were all developed on the 
general principle of the telephone, and the 
telephone was the father of them all. Dr. 
Bell’s knowledge of the science of speech. 
his skill as a teacher of speech to the deal. 
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not only led to the invention of the tele- 
phone, but laid the foundation for much of 
the speech teaching that is being done today. 

His enthusiasm for lip reading presaged 
the development of that art among hard of 
hearing adults as well as deaf children, not- 
withstanding the fact that when he first 
began to lecture on the subject there were 
no teachers of lip reading to adults in the 
United States. 

His intense interest in little deaf children, 
his desire to inform their parents in regard 
to preschool training, were among his chief 
reasons for founding the Volta Bureau, and 
to this day the giving of advice to parents 
is one of the Volta Bureau’s major tasks. 

All of this will be brought out graphical- 
ly at the Providence meeting. This will 
not be difficult. for there is an inexhaustible 
fund of human interest to be drawn upon; 
and there is much that is dramatic in the 
restoration of the deaf to the society from 
which their deafness would seem automati- 
cally to bar them. 
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It will be moving to any audience to see 
and hear Mrs. Jeanie Lippitt Weeden, who, 
as the small daughter of the Governor of 
Rhode Island, was one of the first examples 
of the teaching of speech to the deaf in 
the United States, and who still speaks rap- 
idly and distinctly, though she is now al- 
most ninety. It will be interesting to hear 
the prophecies concerning the education of 
the deaf which the pioneers of the last cen- 
tury enunciated. It will be even more inter- 
esting to see the living testimony to 
the truth of their convictions in the small 
children who are being taught today ac- 
cording to the ideas the pioneers helped 
implant. 

History is a 
whatever we are today is the outcome of 
what people did yesterday. It is a good 
thing now and then to find out just what 
they did do and say and how far we have 
lived up to it. That is one of the things 
the Association will try to show in this 
program, June 17-21, 1940. 


continuous process, and 


BEFORE THIS GROUP, HELEN KELLER BROKE THE GROUND FOR THE PRESENT VOLTA BU- 


REAU BUILDING. 


SHE IS SITTING, HER HAND ON THE SPADE. 
HER, AND THE TWO DAUGHTERS OF DR. BELL ON EITHER SIDE. 


HER TEACHER IS BEHIND 
DR. BELL HIMSELF IS 


IN THE PICTURE, ALSO HIS WIFE, FATHER, MOTHER, UNCLE, AND AUNT; AND JOHN 
HITZ, THE FIRST SUPERINTENDENT OF THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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A Trip to South Africa 


By Ints B. HALL 


EADERS of the Votta Review have 

all heard that “Tad” (Winthrop C. 

Chapman) had a trip to South Af- 
rica in 1938. Mrs. Chapman, Tad’s mother, 
and | had the privilege of accompanying 
him. It was a high moment when we set 
sail and the journey was a rare treat that 
can never be forgotten. 

In the spring of 1931. Tad had the great 
pleasure of meeting the Reverend Mr. Blax- 
all, of South Africa, who had opened a 
school near Cape Town for blind non- 
European children. Mr. Blaxall had come 
to the United States to attend a convention, 
and while visiting Perkins he met Tad and 
became interested in him. From that time 
it was Tad’s one thought to graduate from 
Perkins and then to earn enough money 
to take a trip to Cape Town. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Blaxall. Tad’s dreams were 
realized much more quickly than any of us 
had hoped could be possible. 

It is difficult to determine the high lights 
of such a trip. Every moment was filled 
with worth-while experiences. On the boat 
Tad kept himself busy and happy by talk- 
ing with friends, writing, reading, swim- 
ming, playing the piano, exercising in the 
gym and working on a rug. He is a per- 
fect sailor, and enjoyed the boat most when 
he could feel the motion of the engine or 
when the sea was rough. Tad can always 
adapt himself most beautifully to any situa- 
tion, so it is not hard to travel with him. 

When we docked in the harbor at Ma- 
deira, Tad descended the gangplank and, 
as easily as any of us, gave a leap into the 
boat which took us to shore. On ship 
board Tad gave his message of “How to 
Overcome Handicaps and be Happy.” Peo- 
ple were lovely to him, and although he is 
not a great talker, he does enjoy meeting 
different persons and visiting with them. 

While on the boat, Tad thought it a good 
time to write his “thank you” letters for his 
many graduation and going away gifts. 





WINTHROP CLARK (‘*TAD’”) CHAPMAN TALK. 
ING TO A FRIEND ON BOARD THE EUROPA, 
EN ROUTE TO AFRICA. 


Before he was able to see the end of this 
long line of letters, he became weary of his 
task and one afternoon he presented his 
mother with ten letters to mail. We asked 
him how he wrote them so quickly. He ex- 
plained that he decided to begin his letters 
with “Dear Friend.” and then thank them 
for the gift and not mention the sort of 
gift it was. In this way he could write 
five at a time. Thus, he could about com- 
plete his list before landing. 

Mr. Blaxall joined us at Cape Town and 
we went around the coast to Durban, stop- 
ping at Port Elizabeth and East London to 
hold meetings while the “Cape Town 
Castle” was in port. At each landing 4 
large delegation met us and welcomed us 
to South Africa both in words and deeds. 
They saw to it that we missed nothing of 
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special interest. It was like meeting old 
friends again, which banished the feeling 
of being far from home. 

In Cape Town we were entertained for 
morning tea at the Cecil Rhodes estate, and 
in the afternoon we were given a reception 
by Mr. L. J. Keena, U. S. Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and his wife. It was here, in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Keena, that Tad 
gave his first talk in public. It was entirely 
extemporaneous and well done. Every one 
was able to understand him. How good 
it was also to meet someone from our own 
home land in the person of Miss Janice 
Breitwieser. We also met Mr. and Mrs. 
Coyne, recent visitors to the United States. 

Native Villages 

We left the boat at beautiful Durban 
where we stayed for eight days. Here, Tad 
was privileged to meet the native in his 
“raw” state. Mrs. Cawston, the daughter 
of an early missionary and now an ardent 
worker among the blind, took us to see a 
native village, and because Mrs. Cawston 
was able to speak the native tongue we were 
permitted to visit their Kraals. This gave 
us the opportunity to see just how they live. 
Tad was allowed to hold a baby in its 
birthday suit, the only kind many of them 
know. It was also in Durban that we saw 
the native war dance, and where, through 
the ingenuity of Mrs. Cawston, Tad saw 
the dress of the warrior, the peculiar head- 
dress of the young native mother, how she 
carried her baby on her back, etc. When 
the natives sing their harmony is so heaven- 
ly that it makes one forget self and sur- 
roundings. We heard the natives singing 
for the first time in Port Elizabeth. 

I am loath to leave the South Shore and 
go up to Johannesburg because I have not 
shown you the gorgeous coloring. the pic- 
turesque homes with their beautiful gar- 
dens, the modern school buildings, the 
latest streamlined business buildings, the 
restful, airy promenades along the shore; 
nor have I introduced you to the great, 
wonderful souls who inhabit this beautiful 
country. A large delegation gave us a 
pleasant send-off and we felt that we were 
truly leaving old friends. 
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Dr. Lennox, the chairman of the commit- 
tee that made our trip possible, met us in 
Johannesburg. While here, we were en- 
tertained in the home of the Reverend Mr. 
and Mrs. Blaxall. We had heard much of 
Mrs. Blaxall and were eager to meet her. 
She is indeed a marvelous woman. It was 
good to be in their home. From here we 
visited many neighboring towns and vil- 
lages where we met many more of South 
Africa’s big-hearted people. Our schedule 
included visits to several schools for both 
Europeans and the non-Europeans, or na- 
tives. The non-European schools are mis- 
sion schools. 


St. Vincent School for the Deaf 


Our visit to the St. Vincent School for 
the Deaf was delightful. It was a joy to 
meet Sister Mary Cyrilla and Sister Mary 
Verena of whom we had heard Miss Bessie 
Leonard speak very highly. They are all 
charming and we greatly enjoyed our visit. 
Tad had a grand time talking to the teach- 
ers and pupils. 


Mrs. Blaxall has been teaching a deaf- 
blind, twelve-year-old Zulu boy by use of 
the manual method, but while I was with 
them, I was permitted to give this boy, 
Radcliff, some vibration work. He seemed 
especially capable and loved it. I never 
heard Radcliff give a voiced sound in 
laughing, crying or under any situation, 
but he wanted to talk and learned to say 
several words in a sort of stage whisper. 
He understood some twenty commands and 
learned to speech read the names of sev- 
eral objects, also numbers up to six. Rad- 
cliff was so susceptible to vibrations that 
he would respond to commands without 
having contact with the speaker. 

Dr. Penaar, speech and sound instructor 
of the University, asked us to give him one 
morning of our time, which we were glad 
to do. Dr. Penaar marveled at Tad’s voice 
and speech and put Tad through all sorts of 
tests which Tad found to be great fun. Dr. 
Penaar was thoughtful and would tell Tad 
just why he wanted to try this or that, and 
how surprised he was with the results. The 
Doctor also tested Radcliff and found he 
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could not possibly be getting a_ thing 
through his hearing. 

Our days were full of interesting, helpful 
Tad did his work wonderfully 
He talked at every meeting, giving 


contacts. 
well. 
his own message in which he never failed 
to make a plea for employment for those 
handicapped like himself and for the blind. 
He would often say, “It is terrible to have 
nothing to do.” Just once did Tad ask for 
help with his speeches and that was one 
night on our way home from a meeting 
when he asked Mr. Blaxall what we were to 
do the following day. Mr. Blaxall said that 
we were to visit schools with Dr. Taylor in 
the forenoon and that we would have a 
meeting in the afternoon and one in the 
Tad then felt that the tide was 
overcoming him and he said, “Mr. Blaxall, 
if we are to be busy all morning, I shall 
have no time to write my speeches for the 
afternoon and evening tomorrow because | 
am too tired tonight. Would you please 
write my speeches for me this time?” Mr. 
Blaxall said it was such a natural request 
he simply could not refuse to grant it. 
Our programs were conducted much the 
same at all public meetings, or with draw- 
The chairman of the 
evening would take charge. He usually 
gave a short talk and introduced Mr. Blax- 
all, who, in turn, introduced us. Some- 
times Mr. Blaxall would ask Mrs. Chapman 
to speak. Tad always gave his talk and 
seldom had to have a thing repeated for 
him. Then, I would explain our work and 
demonstrate certain points with Tad. Tad 
would play the piano, after which followed 
a question period. People were all so 
lovely that we really enjoyed it. Most of 
our meetings closed with a social period, 
giving us opportunities to get acquainted. 
We had so many good times that we did 
not notice the work. 


evening. 


ing-room groups. 


Tad was given a 
chance to visit some of the wild animals in 
the zoo, while I was sent to the Kruger 
National Park Wild Game Reserve. We 
visited hespitals, day nurseries, Indian 
markets, native villages, parks, compounds 
of different sorts, and the gold mines, and 
had picnics and many scenic trips. 
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The Kimberley Diamond Mines 


From Johannesburg we took a trip by 
train back to Cape Town, stopping for 
meetings and fun at Potchefstrom, an Af. 
rikaans town, where we visited a teachers 
college and other places of special interest, 
The big attraction at Kimberley was the 
diamond mines. Our third stop was beau- 
tiful Worcester, entirely surrounded by 
mountains. Tad was right at home here at 
the school for the blind, and the school for 
the deaf, of which Mr. G. de la Bat is the 
Superintendent. We had previously heard 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. de la Bat and Miss 
Commica, a teacher in the school, through 
Miss Leonard; and how we enjoyed our 
stay there! 

Our meetings in Worcester were held at 
the school for the deaf. We also saw a 
school for the deaf native children as well 
as other places of very special interest. 
When it came time to leave Worcester, Mr. 
Biesenbach, Superintendent of the School 
for the Blind, motored us through the beau- 
tiful mountains to Stellenbosch where we 
had two meetings. Next we visited the 
Athelon School for Native Blind which 
was established by Mr. Blaxall. It was 
touching to see how those children wel- 
comed him. 

At Cape Town we were again well enter- 
tained. We had several more meetings, 
visited workshops for the blind and the 
beautiful Dominican School for the Native 
Deaf, and saw Miss Breitwieser and Mrs. 
Coyne at work. Tad always seemed es 
pecially to enjoy visiting schools for the 
handicapped and seeing the children. 

On September ninth, I bade adieu to 
South Africa and our many friends there, 
and left Tad and his mother to carry on 
work among the non-Europeans for 4 
month longer. Tad spoke nearly one hun 
dred times during his stay in South Africa. 
He had a message for South Africa and he 
gave that message in the beautiful. irre- 
sistible spirit that is Tad’s. 

Few trips could be so tremendous in 
unique opportunities for making all sorts 
of contacts, for seeing a grand country and 
knowing warm-hearted people. 
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My Visit to the Diamond Mine 


By WintHrop C. CHAPMAN 


Epitor’s Note: This article was printed from Tad’s own typewritten copy, with almost no 


correction. 
diction and not one typewriting mistake. 


HE diamond mine, at Kimberley, was 

the place in which I was most inter- 

ested in my long visit to South Africa. 
| was very much interested in the long 
talks which Miss Hall and I heard all the 
morning and part of the afternoon from 
Dr. Compton, who is a medical doctor, and 
who is director of the diamond mines at 
Kimberley. we heard 
about more things than we could tell, and 


From these chats 


wished Dr. Compton had some pamphlets, 
telling all about these mines and the world’s 
hardest gem, known as the diamond. But 
this very interesting man never had pam- 
phlets as we would like to have. While he 
was talking to us, I thought that if we had 
a booklet, concerning the mine and the 
diamond, we would be glad to have it to 
copy into braille. 

On the morning of the last day of August 
Rev. Arthur W. Blaxall and I went with 
Dr. Compton to visit DeBeer’s diamond 
mine at Kimberley. On our way we met 
Miss Hall and then Mr. Philps, who works 
in the office of DeBeer’s diamond mine, 
which, we were told, is said to be the larg- 
est diamond mine in the world. It was the 
first time for Miss Hall and me to visit a 
diamond mine, and to see how people mine 
diamonds. 

We looked far down in the mine, and 
saw some blue ground and water. There 
was a pigeon, flying above the water. We 
did not go down to touch the blue rock and 
the water because of danger. We saw a 
monument, which showed us a picture and 
description of the diamond mine. We 
touched a heavy piece of rock, which a na- 
tive man was holding in his arms. That 
black man throws rocks down in the deep 
hole of the diamond mine, and people pay 
him a little money. While Dr. Compton 
and Mr. Philps were talking to us about 
the diamond mine, they showed us Dr. 


It required far less editing than the average manuscript. 


There were no errors of 





TAD CHAPMAN AND A DEAF BLIND ZULU 


RADCLIFF, WHO HAS A_ SURPRISING 
SENSE OF VIBRATION. 


BOY, 


Compton’s graph of the diamond mine, 
which was helpful to us to understand 
about the diamond mine. 

Then we saw how the machinery worked 
in the mine. There were numerous differ- 
ent machines: some to dig rough diamonds 
from the blue earth, some to crush rocks 
into smaller and smaller pieces, some to re- 
move all the valuable gems from the speci- 
mens of soft clay, some to wash the pre- 
cious gems, some to screen and grease 
diamonds, some to cut and polish dia- 
monds, some to separate the blue dirt from 
a mixture of diamonds and rock fragment, 
some to elevate the blue rock from the 
machines to the washing machines, where 
diamonds and rock fragment are washed. 
There were still other pieces of machinery. 
We also saw small trucks, where pieces of 
soft rock are carried after digging from the 
ground. Some one who was working at 
this mine gave me two gold pyrites as sou- 
venirs of DeBeer’s diamond mine. I put 
my finger into the grease in the screening 
machine, and felt of the two little diamonds, 
being greased. We saw many large pieces 


(Continued on page 420) 
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Schools for the Deaf in Latin America 











es Name and Address of Public or Name of No. of No. of Age of 
Country School Founded Private Principal Teachers Pupils Pupils 
Argentina Instituto Nacional de 1882 Public Bartruer Tyrola 


Sordo Mudos 
Buenos Aires 











Instituto Nacional de 1856 Public Dr. Armondo 17 12] 8-15 

Surdos Mudos Paiva de 

Rua das_ Laranjeiras, Lacerda 
232 

Rio de Janeiro 

Instituto Pestalozzi 1934 Public (for Ester Assumpcao 13 140 = 6-18 

Bello Horizonte backward 

Brazil Minas Geraes deaf) 

Instituto Santa 1933 Private Mother Luiza dos 8 73 ~—s 6-12 

Therezinha Anjos 


741 Rua Mariniano de 
Carvalho 

Sao Paulo 

Instituto Paulista de 1926 Private Sister Helena 3 37 7-25 
Surdos Mudos Furia 

216 Rua Liberdade 

Sao Paulo 
































Escuela de Ciegos y 1852 Public Don Abraham 25 163 —s7- 
Sordo-Mudos Grimberg 
Gay & Vergara Sts. 
Chile Santiago 
Colegio de la Purisima 1932 Private Dona Paz Ferrer 6 40 6-12 
para Sordo Mudos 
Cathedral 2273 
Santiago 
Instituto Nuestra Se- 1930 Private Sister Yves del 17 S57 4-20 
nora de la Sabiduria Corazon de deaf 
Carrera 3 No. 27 Jesus 32 
Colombia Bogota blind 
Escuela de Ciegos y 1925 Public Francisco Luis 6 337-18 
Sordo Mudos Hernandez deaf 
Medellin 51 
blind 
Asila Escuela Nacional 1923 Public Dr. Eduardo 3 60 = 6-18 
Cuba de Sordo Mudos Segura 
33 Calle Real Marianao 
Havana 
Escuela Nacional de 1861 Public Samuel Sanchez ; 147 -18 
Mexico Sordo Mudos Soberanes 
8 Corpus Christi 
Mexico D.F. 
Instituto de Ninos Sor- 1936 Public Mother Maria 6 30 -16 
Peru dos Mudos del Milagro 
Avenida del Ejercito 
Magdalena, Lima 
Escuela de Sordo 1910 Public Antonia Lom- 13 60 6-14 
Mudas bardi de girls 
Mariano Moreno 24 Martinez 
Uruguay Montevideo 
Escuela de Sordo 1920 Public Antonia Lom- 12 60 ~=6-14 
Mudos bardi de boys 
8 de Octubre 2649 Martinez 
Montevideo 
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Special Schools in Latin America 


ART of the work of the Volta Bureau 

consists in gathering as much infor- 

mation as possible in regard to 
shools for the deaf in other countries. 
This has been especially difficult in recent 
years, since the governments in so many 
parts of the world are preoccupied with 
other matters than education. With the 
exception of England and the United States, 
few countries have attempted to publish 
comprehensive data concerning schools for 
the deaf. The Volta Bureau library con- 
tains hundreds of reports from schools in 
all parts of the world, but tabulating the 
information in regard to them is practically 
As regards Latin American 
countries, the data obtained have been 
meagre. More than half the schools for the 
handicapped are conducted under private 
auspices, and there are no printed reports. 


Recently, Dr. J. R. Johnstone, Director 
of the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, called upon the U. S. Department 
of State for information concerning schools 


impossible. 


for the mentally defective in Latin America. 
Through the cooperation of the Department 
of State, the Office of Education, and the 
foreign offices of the different countries, 
data on all types of schools for the handi- 
capped were gathered, and with the help 
of a translator supplied by the W.P.A., 
the Volta Bureau assumed the task of pub- 
lishing a part of this information. The 
accompanying tables represent a condensa- 
tion of the data. With regard to schools for 
the deaf, all the available information is 
given. Where other handicaps are con- 
cerned, only the name and address of the 
school, the name of the chief officer. and 
the character of the handicap are listed. 

No claim is made that the information 
is complete, but it represents an effort to 
show what Latin American countries are 
doing for handicapped children. In many 
instances, this work is only beginning, but 
there is evidence of a general awakening 
to responsibility in several countries, as 
regards the education of children with 
physical and mental defects. 





Special Schools, Not Including Schools for the Deaf 


Instituto Sao 
Bello Horizonte 
Minas Geraes 


Argentina 
For the Mentally Retarded 


Asilo Colonia Regional Mixto 
de Retardados 

Torres, Prov. of Buenos Aires 
Prin. Dr. Italo D. Chiama 
Rus Augusto 
Guimaraes 44 
Bahia 


Instituto por los Ninos Retarda- 
dos Mentales 
Calle Chivileoy 3301 Villa De- 
voto 
Buenos Aires 
Prin. Dr. Jose Sanchez Picado 
Bolivia Sao Paulo 
For the Tubercular 
Associacao 
Escuela de Ninos Debiles 


Rafael 


Instituto dos Cegos de Bahia 


Prin. Dr. Alberto de Assis 


Instituto Profissional para Cegos 
81 Avenida Nazare 


Promotora de_ In- 


Federacao dos Cegos Laboriosos 
20 Rua Redencao 
Sao Paulo 


Prin. Jose Donato Fonseca 


Promotora de _ In- 
e Trabalhos para 


Associacao 
struccao 
Cegos 

Santos, Sao Paulo 


For the Tubercular and 
Physically Underdeveloped 


Preventorio Bruno Velloso 

Rua dos Navegantes 

Boa Viagem, Recife 

Prin. Dr. Fernando Wanderley 


Sanatorio e Preventorio do 





Obrajes, La Paz 


Brazil 
For the Blind 


Instituto Benjamin Constant 
Avenida Pasteur 350 

Rio de Janeiro 

Prin. Sadi Cardoso de Gusnao 


struccao e Trabalhos para 
‘ Braganca 
Cegos Braganca 
100-102 Rua Cajuri & 
Sao Paulo ae 
For the Mentally Defective 
Instituto Profissional Paulista Institute Pestalozzi Canoas 


para Cegas [Blind girls] 
51 Rua Commendador Coutinho 
Sao Paulo 


Municipio de Gravatahy 
Rio Grande do Sul 
Prin. Thiago M. Wurth 








Brazil (Continued) 


For the Mentally Defective 
Escola Pacheco e Silva 
Juquery 

Sao Paulo 


For Lepers or Children ot 
Lepers 


Asilo Santo Angelo 
Jacarei 


Preventorio de Jacarei 
Jacarei 


Preventorio Santa Therezinha 
Carapicuiba 


Asilo Pirapitingui 
Pirapitingui 


Sanatorio Padre Banto 
Guarulhos 


Unspecified 


Preventorio Santa Clara 
Campos do Jordao 


Pavilhao Fernandinho Simonsen 
Escola Junta aos Hospitaes 
112 Rua Cesario Mota 

Sao Paulo 


Escola Maternal para Debeis 

57 Avenida Brigadeiro Luiz 
Antonio 

Sao Paulo 


Chile 
For the Blind 


Escuela de Ciegos y Sordo 
Mudos 

Gay and Vergara Sts. 

Santiago 

Prin. Don Abraham Grimberg 


Hogar de Ciegos Santa Lucia 
Avenida Las Mercedes 

Llano Subercaseaux 

Santiago 


For the Mentally Defective 
Escuela Especial de Desarrollo 
Calle Victoria Subercaseaux 292 


Santiago 


Colombia 


For the Blind 


Instituto Colombiano para 
Ciegos 

Carrera Sua 12-30 

Bogota 

Prin. Juan Antonio Pardo 


Ospina 


Instituto Nuestra Senora de La 


Sabiduria 
Carrera 3 No. 27 
Bogota 


Prin. Sister Yves del Corazon 
de Jesus 

Escuela de Ciegos y Sordo 
Mudos 

Medellin 


Prin. Francisco Luis Hernandez 
For the Mentally Defective 


Escuela de Retrasados Mentales 
| ribe 
( ribe 
Prin. Absalom Guzman 
Cuba 


For the Blind 


Fundacion Cultural para Ciegos 
Varona Suarez , 

No. 15 Avenida de las Palmas 

Reparto Larrazabel 

Marianao. Havana 

Prin. Dr. Francisco J. de Armas 


Ecuador 
For Delinquents 


Escuela Correccional de 
Menores 
Guayaquil 


Mexico 


For the Blind 


Escuela Nocional de Ciegos 
Mixcaleo, D.C. 
Prin. Alfredo J. Perez 


For the Mentally Defective 
Seccion de Psiquistra Infantil 
del Manicomio General 

Mixcoar, D.F. 
Prin. Dr. Mathilde Rodriguez 
Cabo 


Peru 


For the Blind 


Colegio de Santa Rosa 
Avenida Arequipa No. 291 
Lima 

Prin. Rev. Mother Maria Lucila 


Uruguay 
For the Blind 


Instituto de Ciegos General 
Artigas 

Camino Maldonado 5745 

Montevideo 

Prin. Carmen Cuestas de Nery 


For the Physically Defective 


Escuela para Convalecientos 
Saint Bois 
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Colon 
Prin. Ana Recaray de Martin 


Escuela al Aire Libre 

Puente de Tamandua 

Dep. of Artigas 

Prin. Otilia Calcagno de Rios 

Escuela al Aire Libre 

Larranga 3737 

Montevideo 

Prin. Maria J. Beherans de 
Boero 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
8 de Octubre 3210 
Montevideo 

Prin. Celia M. Cortazar 


Escuela al Aire Libra 
Lagun Merin y Castro 
Montevideo 

Prin. Jacinta Estela Diaz 
For the Tubercular 


Escuela Maritima 

9 de Junio y R. 
Montevideo 

Prin. Emma Rodriguez Brito 


Preventorio Escolar 
Av. Garzon Colon Chile 
Montevideo 
Prin. Dionisia 
Delfante 


Areosa de 


For the Mentally Defective 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Melo 

Cerro Largo 

Prin. Celia Ecker de Blocona 
Escuela al Aire Libre 
Guadalupe 

Canelones 

Prin. Maria Elena Olivera 


Escuela Auxiliar 
Millan 4441 
Montevideo 


Prin. Paula A. Budelli 


Escuela al Aire Libre 

Colonia 

Colonia 

Prin. Catalina Di 
Codina 


Pierro de 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Durazno 
Durazno 

Prin. Odiola Cassola de 
Demarco 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Trinidad 

Flores 

Prin. Maria Elvira Tasias 


(Continued on page 424) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Making Progress in School 


ELL, Margie has advanced from 

Preparatory to Grade I, and is do- 

ing fine. She loves her school and 
when we took her back in September she 
did not shed a tear. She writes a letter to 
us every week, and I| notice that her vo- 
cabulary is growing, for I see a new word 
nearly every week. She also uses her voice 
more when she is at home. At her school 
the children are permitted to sign on the 
playground, but as we do not understand 
the signs she has to speak at home. At the 
end of her first school year she was able to 
spell about 25 or 30 nouns, knew her num- 
bers to 10 and added accurately any com- 
binations up to 5. She also knew a much 
longer list of commands that she under- 
stood through lip reading and sight read- 
ing. 

I enjoyed the article on “Teaching in 
South Africa,” in the VoLTA REVIEW; also 
the articles on the “Coyne Voice Pitch In- 
dicator.” It sounds grand, but I gather it 
has not yet been put on the market. The 
“How and Why Science Books” for primer 
and pre-primer children sound very inter- 
esting. 


Mrs. E. B., Indiana. 


An Advanced Beginner 

I appreciate very much the warm wel- 
come you all have extended to me. Having 
read these letters, I realize that I, by not 
joining sooner, have missed a great help 
from an understanding source, and am very 
glad I am now a member. I didn’t realize 
I had kept the letters so long. They came 
when I was in a state of confusion. I had 
deen in the hospital, and had been home 
only a short time bringing a new son, 
Henry Warren. Now I am going to tell you 
a few things about Ann Marie. The blow— 
knowledge of her deafness—fell two weeks 
before her second birthday, and only a 
month before her little sister was born. | 
was steeped in bitterness, nervousness, be- 
wilderment and mostly heartache when 


thinking of Ann Marie. And yet in spite of 
all this we seem to have accomplished more 
than we thought. Ann Marie is totally deaf. 
If there is another mother among you 
whose child is totally deaf, will you please 
tell me what your child has accomplished? 
I want to know about the sound of the 
voice, both now and before there was any 
teaching; and what the child is doing now. 
Here is a short history of Ann Marie: 

She was born October 15, 1933. At the 
age of 514 months, she was imitating us in 
our actions, and from that time on she was 
always very expressive. At the age of 16 
months she was combing her hair, talking, 
(or pretending to talk) and acting in front 
of a mirror, powdering herself, etc. At 18 
months she learned little dance steps from 
her aunt. She was very quick to learn. At 
20 months, she could imitate us in many 
actions. and could dust, sweep, and wipe 
dishes. 

At this time we learned she was deaf, 
and we started teaching her lip reading. 
We interviewed all the professional people 
we could find, to get their advice and ideas. 
Ann Marie quickly learned to watch our 
lips. Her first words in lip reading were 
hot, thumb, shoe, and bye-bye. 

We played cards with her and taught her 
to match them. We used colored construc- 
tion paper, and she learned to match col- 
ored paper, colored yarn, colored cards, etc. 
She learned to read from the lips short ac- 
tion words, such as walk, run, jump, fall, 
etc. 

We visited the school for the deaf here 
in the city and interviewed the principal. 
We were told to talk to her and keep on 
talking to her, and to get her to use voice. 
Ann Marie tried so hard to tell us things 
that we visited the school again, and 
through the generosity and kindness of the 
principal, Miss Marcia Heath, Ann Marie 
was allowed to go to school at once for an 
hour a day, although she was only 214 
years old. She attended school for an hour 
a day until she was four. After she had 
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been in school only a short time she could 
say “mama,” “papa,” “baba.” This was 
when she was two years and nine months 
old. 

At that time we were told that Dr. Robert 
West. head of the Speech Department at 
the University of Wisconsin, wished to see 
Ann Marie. He tested her by various meth- 
ods and decided she had no hearing. He 
gave her a board with blocks of different 
design to fit into forms—blocks shaped like 
a star, a square, a triangle, etc. She placed 
them correctly the first time, within five 
minutes. We were told that she showed the 
intelligence of a four or five year old child. 

There were many things we did not have 
to teach her—she just knew them; how to 
eat properly, how to hold scissors and cut 
properly. She learned only by observation. 

When she was three, I printed her name 
on her blackboard. She grabbed the piece 
of chalk and printed the name after me. | 
printed several letters: p, b, m, n, A, l, and 
she printed them after me. I erased them 
and called my husband. Ann Marie printed 
the letters from memory. I went to the 
school next day and asked Miss Heath if 
Ann Marie had been taught the letters. She 
said no. So you see, we are lucky. 

I will not try to tell all she learned her 
first full year in school; but last summer, 
at four and a half, she was able to say all 
our names and print them, and to ask for 
what she wanted, such as water, milk, doll, 
ball. She learned to write numbers without 
being taught, for when I visited the school 
and remarked that they must have been 
giving her numbers, Miss Heath said no. 
We are happy to have her in this good day 
school and to have her at home to live with 
us. They teach no signs at this school. It 
is all lip reading. 

At the present time, at five, Ann can un- 
derstand such commands as, “Please get 
Baby Boy’s milk,” “Shut the door,” “Turn 
on the light,” “Get your shoes,” “Please 
pass the butter,” etc. 


Mrs. W. H.. Wisconsin. 


Another Bright Beginner 


Mrs. H. asked about children that are 
totally deaf. So far as we have been able 
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to determine, Norma is. The specialist who 
handed us the “blow” told us that the hear. 
ing end of the organ was not developed, 
but it was difficult for us to understand how 
he could determine that with only a tuning 
fork and Norma only two years old. We 
have hopes that when she reaches the age 
to go to school she will respond to tests 
better and we will find that there is a little 
residual hearing left. Norma was four in 
November, 1938. She can already count up 
to seven, and sight reads over thirty-five 
words, which she can pronounce in a way 
that is understandable to us. I used the 
silent reading charts, consisting of a chart 
with pictures of objects with their names 
and other small discs with the printed 
words only. She matches the words, there- 
by associating the word with the object. 
When she is able to match the printed 
words, I say the word over and over, and 
she attempts to pronounce it after me. Thus 
she learns to lip read the same words she 
can understand through silent reading. Her 
attitude toward learning is like that of a 
plant literally soaking up the water poured 
over it. 

Norma has a natural, normally pitched 
voice. Her laugh and her voice when she 
tries to talk are normal. Some words, like 
“boy” and “cow,” she pronounces with a 
high pitch. Other words, like “home,” 
“girl,” etc., she pronounces only with her 
lips, and fails to give a sound unless I call 
her attention to it by placing her hand 
against my throat. She says her own name 
quite well, and she can say “Mama” very 
well. I ignore the noises she makes to at- 
tract my attention until she calls my name. 
That, I think, encourages her to speak 
rather than make meaningless sounds. 

She is a wonderful pretender and imita- 
tor. She likes to do the things she sees 
others do. She can thread a needle and 
sew, if I knot the thread for her. She got a 
sewing set for Christmas, with needle, 
thread, thimble and little pieces of cloth 
cut out for doll clothes. She got a lot of 
enjoyment from that. She wipes and washes 
dishes well, up to the point where she gets 
tired and suggests that “Mamma oo it.” 

She strings words together in a train of 
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thought. Quite often I take my husband 
to town to work and she goes along, while 
her brother, “Boof,” as she calls him, stays 
home and later goes to school. Today she 
said, “Mama, Norma, Daddy byebye, work, 
automobile, Boof, home, school, after 
while.” It was choppy, but it showed that 
she had the thought. 

Her brother Sterling, eleven years old, 
takes great pride in being able to stay with 
her and put her to bed if we go out in the 
evening. He has a sincere feeling about 
her and understanding of her handicap. 

I enjoyed the drawings in the December, 
1938, VoLta Review, of “Bed is Bad.” I 
am sure deaf children do have nightmares 
and other dreams. Sometimes Norma awak- 
ens so frightened, and again she laughs 
and chuckles in her sleep. 

I read every article in the VoLTA REVIEW. 
I always pick “The Parents Talk It Over” 
first. Then Mr. Ferrall’s articles are so fine. 
We can gain from them even if we do have 
normal hearing, for there is a lesson in 
each one of them. My husband and I both 
thought the November number, with the 
Association summer meeting program was 
splendid. It gave us many helpful ideas 
for teaching our Norma. We subscribed 
for the VoLTA REVIEW as soon as we found 
out about Norma’s deafness, and we intend 
always to have it. 

I would like to know why some pick a 
day school rather than a residence school. 
Which would you all recommend, other 
things being equal? 

Mrs. B., if I can ever help anyone as 
much as you have helped me I shall be 
very happy. It was so kind and thoughtful 
of you to send me the book for mothers at 
a time when I needed it badly. 


Mrs. Y. H. S., Nebraska. 


Summer Suggestions 


I want to tell you about Eddie’s vacation. 
I told you last year about his yelling and 
carrying on when he first came home from 
school. Well, this year, he double-yelled. 
As he grows stronger, his yell increases, 
and we could hardly stand it. I don’t know 
what causes him to yell. He did not do it 
much before he started to school unless he 
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wanted to attract attention; but during va- 
cation he seems to yell for just nothing. He 
does not lack for amusement and he does 
not lack friends or attention. There are 
always from three to five boys to play with 
him, and his thirteen year old brother de- 
votes much time to him during vacation. 
This past summer his behavior was the lim- 
it until the boys and girls in the neighbor- 
hood started to go swimming. There is a 
mill-race running through our town. It is 
50 feet wide and not over 6 feet deep in 
the middle. Paul, Eddie’s thirteen year old 
brother, wanted to go there with about 
thirty other children from the village. 

At first, Paul would “sneak off,” but as 
soon as Eddie missed him he set up such 
a blood-curdling yell that the neighbors and 
myself were beside ourselves. Finally, I 
let him go along with a large boy, but Eddie 
could not swim and I lived in mortal agony 
until he returned. 

Finally, I had what I considered a bright 
idea. The next day I told him at three 
o'clock that he and I would go swimming 
in the “old swimming hole.” He looked at 
me dubiously but did not protest. Equipped 
with a good inner tube and fifty feet of 
new clothesline, we sallied forth, all of us 
except myself in bathing suits. There were 
about seven of us and we had four blocks 
to walk. Through the relentless sun we 
trod, kids for a block ahead, and | bringing 
up the rear. I had been wise enough to tie 
the rope on Eddie’s inner tube before we 
left home, or I doubt if I could have kept 
him from jumping in without the tube, for 
already there were about twenty-five others 
in the water. 

The children hailed us with joy. Eddie 
knows all of them. There was a splendid 
place for me to park, holding one end of 
the rope. 

All the children had a grand time. I 
really rested. Eddie paddled clear across 
and sat on the other side, eyeing me con- 
tentedly, and I returned the compliment. 
The boys launched a home-made craft and 
Eddie did his bit. They dove, splashed and 
played for a good hour, then I signalled for 
them to come home. Eddie didn’t whimper 
one bit, but came along with the gang. We 
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had to cross the highway, so I asked the 
boys to help watch him, but he waved them 
disgustedly aside, walked up to the edge of 
the pavement, looked both ways, and then 
proceeded to cross. He was good as gold 
the rest of the day and evening, and every- 
one asked, “What has happened to Eddie:” 

The next day and for six weeks there- 
after. | headed the march to the “Race” at 
exactly three o'clock. It got cooler then and 
we told Eddie that no one was going. He 
watched the bathing suits on our clothes 
line; also the children; and as Paul didn’t 
disappear, Eddie was content to play in the 
tent or somewhere else. He was good from 
then on until school began. 

Our school started two weeks before his, 
and the first day I debated whether to take 
him along and show him where Paul, Marie 
Therese and Joan went to school, or if I 
should let them sneak off. I decided in 
favor of the former plan. At school, Eddie 
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drew up a chair beside Joan and indicated 
that he was ready for school. The next day 
when the other three left for school, Eddie 
picked up his crayons and started, too. | 
told him that this was Joan’s school and 
his was in the opposite direction. He 
marched upstairs to his suitcase, went to 
his bureau drawer, and began packing. 
This happened every day for a week, when 
he decided he wasn’t going to school. | 
had indicated on the calendar the day he 
was to start to school. He crossed that off 
and unpacked and indicated that he would 
go with Joan. The next morning, he 
washed and combed carefully, and I had a 
time with him. The teacher heard how he 
was behaving, and sent word for me to let 
him come with the other children until it 
was time for him to leave for Flint; but | 
was afraid to try that. 


Mrs. F. M., Michigan. 


Commencement at Gallaudet 


By Harriet MontTaAcue 


ALLAUDET College, the only insti- 
tution in the world offering higher 
education exclusively to the deaf, 

is celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
Observances to mark the diamond jubilee 
began early in the year, reached their peak 
during the commencement exercises in 
June, and will culminate in the meeting of 
the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, to be held in Wash- 
ington in October. 

The graduation ceremonies held in Chap- 
el Hall Saturday, June 3, were noteworthy 
for their interest and for the skillful man- 
agement displayed in dovetailing the details 
of a complicated program. President Perci- 
val Hall conferred degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science on the eighteen 
graduates of the class of 1939; Master of 
Arts on eight normal graduates; and ten 
honorary degrees. The commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Earl James Mc- 
Grath, Specialist in Higher Education of 


the American Council on Education. 

The academic procession was of particu- 
lar interest, since the delegates were repre- 
sentative of colleges and universities in all 
parts of the country, who took their places 
in the procession according to the date of 
founding of each institution. Beginning 
with Dr. George Rublee of Harvard ( found- 
ed 1636), and ending with Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor, who, in addition to representing the 
American Promote _ the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, also repre- 
sented the Department of Education of the 
Handicapped of Columbia University 
(founded 1935), the long, dignified pro- 
cession stood for three hundred years of 
learning in the United States. The dele- 
gates included a large number of persons 
either directly interested in the education of 
the deaf or, through residence in Washing- 
ton, sympathetically interested in Gallaudet 
College. 

The delegates were introduced by Pro- 
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fessor Powrie Doctor, of the staff of Gallau- 
det College. Three orations were delivered: 
“The Value of Co-education at Gallaudet 
College,” by Catherine Anne Marshall; 
“Three Quarters of a Century of Higher 
Education for the Deaf,” by Jeff D. Tharp; 
and “The Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College,” by Valentine Albert Becker. 
Honorary doctorates were bestowed on 
two foreign educators of the deaf who were 
not able to be present: Dr. Giulio Ferreri, 
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GIuLIO FERRERI, inspiring instructor of 
the deaf, student of world problems of the 
deaf, prolific writer, worker for the prog- 
ress of the education of the deaf; Doctor 
of Humane Letters. 

Joao Brazit Sitvapo, brilliant teacher 
and worker in the education of the deaf 
and leader in this field in South America; 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

FRANK Mitton Driceés, for a half cen- 
tury friend of the deaf, leader in educa- 





MEDAL IN HONOR OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE’S SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. THE BAS 
RELIEF OF DR. EDWARD MINER GALLAUDET IS A REPRODUCTION OF A DESIGN BY ELMER 
E. HANNAN, A STUDENT OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE IN THE CLASS OF 1901. 


Italy; and Dr. Joao Brazil Silvado, Brazil. 
Mr. Selwyn Oxley, of London, England, 
was also honored. A posthumous degree 
was conferred on the Reverend Arthur D. 
Bryant, a minister to the deaf in Washing- 
ton, who died May 14. Superintendent 
Frank Driggs, of the Utah School for the 
Deaf, who received a degree, was prevented 
by an accident from attending the cere- 
mony. Those who were present to be in- 
vested with their hoods were: Miss Jose- 
phine B. Timberlake, Mr. Kreigh B. Ayers, 
Mr. John W. Michaels, Mr. Tom Anderson, 
and Dr. Stacy Guild. The citations were 
as follows: 

SELWYN OXLEY, founder of the Guild of 
St. John of Beverly, friend and benefactor 
of the deaf people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; Master of Arts. 

Artuur D. Bryant, warmhearted and 
devoted pastor to the deaf of Washington, 
ministering to their temporal and spiritual 
needs for many years; Doctor of Divinity. 


tional work for the deaf, and an outstand- 
ing guide in better preparation of deaf 
young people for fuller and better lives; 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 

KreIGH B. Ayers, resourceful student 
and successful investigator in the chemistry 
of rubber and its compounds; Master of 
Science. 

JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, noted editor 
and skilled disseminator of information in 
regard to the deaf and their needs; Master 
of Arts. 

Joun W. MicnHaets, teacher and bene- 
factor of the deaf, ministering long and 
well to the adult deaf people of the southern 
states; Doctor of Divinity. 

Stacy Rurus GuILp, wise teacher, deep 
student, leader in investigation of the im- 
portant problem of prevention of deafness; 
Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Tom L. ANDERSON, teacher, author, edi- 
tor, high authority in the vocational educa- 
tion of the deaf; Doctor of Pedagogy. 
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Minus Hearing but Plus a Job 


By Tueopore E. Norton 


vb OW you're well enough to work.” 
“But, doctor, who will hire a 
totally deafened man?” I asked 

in dismay. 

“That’s your problem, Ted,” he an- 
swered. “I’ve made you as well physically 
as possible. Now you need something to 
do to get your mind off your deafness. 
Drop in for a check-up in a couple of 
months.” 

Leaving the doctor’s office, I was filled 
with resentment, I could not escape the 
feeling of having been thrown to the 
wolves. Five years of semi-invalidism pa- 
raded through my memory. “You doc- 
tors.” I muttered, “First one of you makes 
a wreck of me,”* and now another of you 
has patched up a scarred and battered rem- 
nant, totally deafened because of the bung- 
lings of the first. At long last I am sent out 
to compete with hundreds of thousands of 
normal people in a depression world. Dam- 
nation to all you disciples of Hippocrates! 
It would have been so easy for you to let 
me die. After all, only one in two hundred 
and fifty recovers from septicemia. Why 
did | have to be that one? Why, you men 
who swear by Apollo, if you could not re- 
turn my hearing, did you bring me back to 
life?” 

Thus I mused on my way home. And 
there the family told me that it was about 
time I did something and that they were 
sure something would turn up. 

After a few days of grumbling to myself 
at the thought of having to earn my liv- 
ing again, I began to marshal my assets. 
I had had legal training, especially in 
patent law. I was a member of the bar of 
New York State and of the Patent Bar. 
I was also trained in communications en- 
gineering. I was an expert lip reader. 


*An Eye Story About Ears, VoLTA REviEw, Febru- 
ary, 1936. 


“Heck,” I said to myself, “with that list, 
someone ought to be able to use me. But 
who?” 

The commercial agencies were the first 
line of attack. Some of the men I inter- 
viewed were kind, others brusque, and 
some downright rude and impatient. All 
made the same dreary answer, “Your 
record’s O.K.; if you had your hearing we 
could use you.” 


“Everything Except Hearing” 


Next I started reading the want ads in 
the morning newspaper. One patent law 
firm in Chicago advertised for a patent 
lawyer with communications engineering 
training. I answered the ad, stating frankly 
that I had a hearing defect and reciting my 
qualifications. A telegram from a member 
of the firm asked me to meet him at the 
Waldorf for an interview. His lips were 
hard to read. After a few minutes he said, 
“You have everything we need except your 
hearing. I’m afraid it will be too difficult 
for you to handle our work.” 

“Can’t you let me try?” I pleaded. 

“I’m sorry,” he answered, “The work 
will require you to interview clients. We 
need someone who can hear them. Perhaps 
later on we can use you as an assistant to 
the man we take on first.” 

So a $7500 a year job was denied me 
because | couldn’t hear. I damned the doc- 
tors again and cursed my fate. 

A firm in New York advertised for a 
patent lawyer to take over their patent 
work. I replied and was asked to come 
down for an interview with their legal coun- 
sel. He was kinder than the Chicago man. 
He offered me a salary of $20 a week to 
handle all their patent matters. I told him 
that I thought I was worth more than that 
but would let him know. 

When I got home and told the family 
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of the offer they suggested that I was fool- 
ish not to take it. | insisted that my train- 
ing and experience warranted a higher sal- 
ary and that I would take this job only as 
a last resort. 

A friend of mine, I now recalled, was 
high in the councils of one of the large 
broadcasting chains. Perhaps I could fall 
back on my engineering training and find 
something through him. He was friendly 
enough when I called. “Ted,” he said, “we 
could probably give you some problems to 
work out for us, but you could do better 
in the Patent Law. Better try for a bit 
longer to get something in that line.” 

I wrote unsolicited letters to several of 
the larger patent law firms in New York. 
Only one responded. The interview did not 
result in employment. The objection was 
my deafness. 

More or less desperate and almost re- 
signed to taking the $20 a week job, I 
remembered still another patent law firm 
in the city whose founder had on occasion 
been associated in the trial of several patent 
cases with my own father, also a patent 
lawyer. So I wrote a letter to the present 
senior partner in that firm, the son of the 
founder, reminding him of the earlier pleas- 
ant association, stating my own qualifica- 
tions, and wondering whether the sons 
could carry on the tradition. He responded 
almost immediately and asked me to come 
in to see him. 


Listing My Assets 


The interview was fortunate because of 
the background, and because for once I 
found a man whose lips I could read. After 
reviewing old times and studying my col- 
lege records, copies of which I had with 
me, he asked how I thought I could fit into 
the organization. I reminded him first 
of all of the fact that a major portion of 
the work with the Patent Office involved 
correspondence, and that that could be 
handled as well be me as by a hearing 
person; second, that legal research did 
not require hearing if the problem were 
sent in typed memorandum form; third, 
that my engineering training enabled me 
to read blue prints and to grasp inventions 
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from these prints and short descriptions 
without requiring me to discuss the cases 
with the clients; fourth, that my engineer. 
ing as well as legal training would be an 
asset in considering the technical problems 
which would come my way; fifth, that my 
deafness would be an asset in enabling me 
to concentrate on the work at hand. 

He agreed with all I said, asked me what 
kind of salary I would expect, and when | 
told him, said that he would have to con. 
sult with his partners before giving me 
a definite answer. 

“Have I any reason to hope?” I asked. 

“T think so,” he replied. 

The next morning I had a letter from 
him offering me a position with the firm 
at a salary almost triple the offer of the 
other attorney. They were willing to make 
the experiment and would be glad to take 
me on a trial basis. 

Vindicated in my own belief as to my 
worth, I accepted immediately and reported 
for work the following week. Thus com- 
menced a very pleasant business associa- 
tion, which has now existed for more than 
two years. I felt resurrected and resolved 
to prove my value. 


Adjusting Myself to the Job 


There were difficulties at first. 1 could 
not understand the lips of all my office 
associates. They were and are patient. 
When necessary, memoranda regarding a 
particular piece of work were sent in to 
me. As I acquired familiarity with the of- 
fice routine, it became less necessary to 
have such memoranda. I have managed 
by continued assiduous study of lip read- 
ing to understand my associates when they 
speak to me. I can and do converse with 
many of them concerning office matters. 
There are few difficulties now. In fact, of 
late some of the more intelligent clients 
have been referred to me to interview, and 
they have proved patient. Many have com- 
plimented me on my ability to grasp their 
problems and on my handling of their 
cases. 

The firm, too, has been appreciative. 
After six months, they gave me a sub 


(Continued on page 426) 
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A Letter to a New Initiate 


By KATHARINE JEAN MIDDLETON 


First, Grin and Bear It 
Dear Peg: 

Yes, | know that being hard-of-hearing 
is a trial and a tribulation and a general 
nuisance, but as there is nothing to be done 
about it, you will just have to grin and 
bear it. That is a hard fact, but it has to 
be faced, and the sooner you face it the 
less hard it will be. Cheer up, my child, 
there are worse afflictions in this vale of 
tears. You need not apologize for your 
wail to me, for I know from long experi- 
ence just what a difficult period of adjust- 
ment you are going through. A wail is 
sometimes a great comfort to the soul; it 
has the same beneficial effect as “a good 
cry.” Probably by this time you are as 
cheerful as a cricket. However, in case you 
are still low in your mind, let’s talk the 
situation over. 

You are not so young, nor yet so old— 
thirty-five, isn’t it? You are no beauty, 
but you have your share of good looks, you 
have excellent health, a well-trained mind, 
a sense of humor, and real courage. You 
have a comfortable place to live, adequate 
if not inspiring food, a Ford that takes you 
hither and yon in comparative safety, and 
last, but far from least, good friends. You 
are naturally inclined to be too sensitive; 
just now you are rather afraid of the 
give-and-take of life among people with 
normal hearing, and you have a tendency to 
draw into yourself. You are an average 
human being—with subnormal hearing. 


Don’t Try to Disguise Your Handicap 

Because your hearing has gone so grad- 
ually, you have fallen into the error of 
trying to disguise your handicap—a mis- 
take that most deafened people make. You 
might just as well give up that game, for 
you fool nobody for long, and you add 
nervous strain by trying to bluff and hear 
at the same time. Bluffing has its uses, 
I'll admit, but it must be used with ex- 
treme caution. Well do I know the trouble 


into which it can lead the unwary victim. 
One either has to retreat from the scene, 
covered with embarrassment, or own up to 
the deception, or, worst of all, make some 
idiotic reply that quite justifies the listener 
in believing the bluffer stupid as well as 
deaf. “Honesty is the best policy” here 
as elsewhere. If you grin cheerfully and 
say frankly that you do not hear well, you 
will find most people ready to cooperate in 
making you understand. An occasional 
person will stare blankly at you and move 
on, but that is an infrequent, if unpleasant, 
reaction to your frankness. Shrug your 
mental shoulders, tell yourself it doesn’t 
matter much, and try to forget the incident. 


Wear an Ear Phone 


All of which brings me to another point, 
your refusal to use an ear-phone. That 
is silly pride, though what there is to be 
prideful about in the fact that you are 
preventing yourself from hearing as much 
as you might, is beyond my feeble intellect 
to understand. You say you hate wearing 
anything that will make you conspicuous, 
but you do not stop to consider that fore- 
ing a person to shout at you, makes you 
ten times as conspicuous. You wear glasses 
and think nothing about them, and yet rebel 
at the thought of an earphone. Of course 
people see it, but what does that matter? 
The important thing is that you hear what 
they say. You will often find that they 
stare not from idle curiosity, but because 
they are interested. perhaps on behalf of 
a mother who is losing her hearing, or of 
a friend, who, like yourself, has refused 
to wear an instrument. In the course of one 
evening, five people asked me about mine, 
where they could buy one, how long it 
took to get used to it, and so on. Each 
had a real reason for her questions. 

Put your pride, or’ whatever it is that is 
holding you back, in your pocket and meet 
me on Saturday at Filene’s for lunch, after 
which we shall keep an appointment I have 
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made with my dealer. You will be given 
a hearing test, and I trust will go home 
with an instrument to try for ten days or 
two weeks. Do I hear you protest at the 
expense? There won't be any for you, 
because this is to be your birthday and 
Christmas presents combined. I hope it 
will mean not only better hearing, but a 
new joy in life. You will find that you 
no longer have that old desire to shut 
yourself away from people because you 
can’t hear. There will be fewer of those 
difficult times of sitting dumb at table and 
wondering what under the sun the con- 
versation is about, or of laughing feebly at 
a joke you have not heard. You will have 
a new confidence in your ability to meet 
people on more normal terms. I know that 
deafness of any degree raises a barrier be- 
tween the deafened person and those with 
adequate hearing, but an earphone does 
much to lower it, if not to do away with 
it entirely. You will be amused to find peo- 
ple speaking more loudly and more dis- 
tinctly when they discover your instrument. 
For some reason they seem impelled to 
shout into one, whereas before you wore 
it, they did little to insure your hearing 
their remarks. Also, they invariably shout 
into the wrong part, the earpiece rather 
than the microphone. 


Don’t Give Up the Theatre 


I do not mean to imply that all your 
difficulties will be solved by a hearing aid. 
Far from it, but after you get used to the 
instrument you will find that it does lessen 
the nervous strain and so helps to conserve 
what hearing is left. You will find your 
range of interests and amusements broad- 
ened considerably. I think you will even 
be able to go back to your old love, the 
theatre. I find that I thoroughly enjoy 
plays that I can read before seeing them, 
even though I cannot hear all the lines. 
Plays that I cannot read, I rarely go to 
see, as it is too hard work to follow the 
speeches. Concerts and operas you should 
be able to enjoy without much trouble. 
Lectures are open to you if you will go 
early enough to secure a seat fairly well 
up front in the centre of the row. You will 
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find plenty of company even in the front 
row and may give encouragement to timid 
souls who want to sit where they can hear, 
but who hang back for fear of being con. 
spicuous. It is surprising how many peo- 
ple will sit through a lecture without hear. 
ing a dozen words—just because they are 
afraid to move up front. 


Learn to Read Lips 


Another thing I want to talk to you 
about is lip-reading. You gave that up 
much too soon, young lady. You cannot ex- 
pect to make much progress in six weeks, 
To acquire real skill you must be willing 
to devote to it time and patience, and your 
sense of humor, and you must study and 
practice for months. Of course you will 
make some progress in a shorter time, and 
on each occasion that you find yourself 
really depending on lip-reading. and get- 
ting results, you will feel as triumphant 
as you did when you were learning to swim 
and finally took six strokes all by yourself. 
There are many hours, especially during 
the day when you do not come much in 
contact with people, when an earphone 
would be rather a nuisance, and you could 
train your eyes to serve you just as well 
as your ears. Then, too, lip-reading can 
make even a hearing aid more useful— 
eyes and ears working together will lessen 
the strain on either. I will give you the 
name of a teacher of lip-reading, and | 
want you to find out about her evening 
class at Vocational School and also about 
her private classes. Perhaps your chief 
would give you the necessary hour or two 
for a private lesson in the morning once 
a week. Think this over and be prepared 
to argue the question with me on Saturday. 
I am thoroughly convinced that you must 
go back to lip-reading and shall bring up 
all my best ammunition to combat your 
arguments agin it! 

You say you have given up church be- 
cause you cannot hear the sermon. There, 
again, an earphone will help you. How- 
ever, I am not at all sure that the sermon 
is the most important part of the service. 
One of my deaf friends tells me that she 
goes to church because, although she can- 
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not hear a word of the preaching, she gets 
an inspiration that is totally independent 
of the sermon, that the beautiful ritual as 
she knew it in hearing days gives her a 
spiritual contact with God that she can get 
in no other way. Surely, if she, with no 
hearing at all, can receive so much from 
the service, you, with partial hearing, 
should be able to do as well if not better. 
It seems to me that that short hour or so 
is worth a good deal in lifting one from 
material to spiritual things, providing a 
period of rest from the hurry and strain of 
daily living, offering an opportunity for 
refreshment of spirit and strengthening of 
courage through prayer and worship. You 
have been used to going to church regular- 
ly and I think you will find that it is a good 
thing to keep up the habit. 


Don’t Give Up Friendship 


It seems to me that you need to make 
more of an effort to see your friends. | 
know only too well how much easier it is 
to settle down with a book in the evening 
than it is to go out and hunt up a friend 
or two or three. Nobody can live alone and 
like it indefinitely, for friendship is an 
essential of happiness. You say that you 
feel you bore your friends by not hearing. 
Nonsense, you are not a boring person, and 
if your friends are true blue, they will like 
you well enough to put up with a little 
extra effort to make you hear. Try to for- 
get your handicap and throw yourself into 
their interests and you will find your own 
enriched. Living is more fun when you 
share it with others. Your friends can give 
you much, and you in turn may be able to 
give them something that nobody else can 
give them. Being deafened is not the easiest 
thing in the world to handle, but it is a 
grand developer of courage and a sense of 
humor, two special qualities that you can 
use for the benefit of your friends. Once 
when I had a particularly difficult situation 
to deal with, a friend said, “We don’t go 
through times like this without learning 
something from them. Perhaps that is why 
we have them.” What you learn from the 
experience of deafness may add much to 
your store of wisdom—and sometime come 
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in handy when you are trying to help some 
other discouraged spirit. Not that I would 
recommend it as a method of acquiring 
wisdom! 


Try Reading Aloud 


While upholding the doctrine of socia- 
bility, far be it from me to scorn the 
comfort of good books of an evening. You 
have a gift of the gods in your love of 
reading, and I hope it will never forsake 
you. When life seems almost too difficult 
to deal with, a book can bring peace and 
content again. Why not try to get some of 
your friends together for a reading hour 
once a week? You read aloud well, and 
probably they would be only too glad to 
let you perform while they knit or darned 
stockings. You remember how much we all 
enjoyed the daily reading at camp and the 
vigorous discussions that frequently en- 
sued. You will find that sharing books with 
your friends adds much to the pleasures of 
reading. And reading aloud will be espe- 
cially good for your voice, will help you to 
keep it natural. 

I am delighted that you are again try- 
ing your hand at writing. Keep it up, 
for if you succeed in bursting into print, 
you will have an endless source of amuse- 
ment and interest. I like your nature 
sketches especially, for you have a gift for 
bringing the outdoors to the reader, 
through your ability to describe birds and 
flowers and country scenes with vividness. 
You need to know people more intimately 
in order to draw your human characters 
with more accuracy. However, more of 
that another day. 

Come to think of it, you have quite a 
range of hobbies—books, gardening, handi- 
craft (what is the current enthusiasm? ), 
writing, scouring the country in your be- 
loved Ford, tramping up hill and down 
dale with a boon companion. Enough to 
keep any woman busy outside working 
hours. 

Well, my dear, here is the answer to 
your letter. Don’t let it discourage you 
too much if I seem to have dwelt on the 
difficulties with which you must contend 


(Continued on page 423) 
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The Volta Review 


Let George Do It 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ETTY Kinney caught the eye of the 

pretty girl who had just entered the 

bus and motioned for her to take 
the vacant seat beside her. 

“How’s your mother?” she asked. 

“Oh, Miss Kinney, we owe you a lot!” 
exclaimed Amy Wainwright, impulsively. 
“You'd never believe what a change it has 
made in Mother—using that hearing aid. 
She’s another person entirely—taking her 
old, keen interest in things. We're happy 
over it—Dad and I.” 

“T felt sure it would help her.” said Miss 
Kinney. “She’s a sociable sort of person— 
I could tell that right away—and it must 
have been very depressing for her to be 
shut off from so many of her social con- 
tacts. But aren't you getting to school rath- 
er early?” she asked. 

“School?” repeated Amy. “Why, I 
graduated six months ago—I thought you 
knew. I’m a working girl—stenographer 
with Rosenberg Brothers.” 

“How time flies,” sighed Miss Kinney. 
“T thought you must have another year or 
so in school—you look so terribly young! 
With Rosenberg Brothers? That ought to 
be an excellent place for a young stenog- 
rapher—I mean on the one or two occa- 
sions I have met the brothers they im- 
pressed me as being a trifle weak in Eng- 
lish and- 

“T think they're wonderful, really,” put 
in Amy, as Betty paused, a little em- 
barrassed. “They started out as newsboys 
—all four of them. And now they have the 
largest supply store in Stamford. They 
sell everything! If you happen to ask for 
something they do not have they will order 
it for you! I truly believe they'd take 
an order for a pink elephant—and deliver 
it, too!” 

“T like your office loyalty!” approved 
Miss Kinney. “I didn’t really mean my 
remark as a critcism. What I had in mind 
is that the Rosenberg Brothers will appre- 
ciate a good stenographer—one who turns 


out letters that are a credit to the store, 
How do you like being a working girl?” 

“It’s fine!” declared Amy. “The only 
thing that gets on my nerves is the wait- 
ing—lI mean sitting doing nothing and wait. 
ing for Mr. Rosenberg to begin to dictate, 
It seems to me—I’m secretary to Mr, 
Moses Rosenberg, the oldest brother— 
that every time he rings for me to come in 
and take dictation and I go in and sit 
down, somebody calls him on the tele. 
phone, or he is called out for a consulta- 
tion with some one—and there I sit and 
sit, twiddling my thumbs. But we're going 
to fix that—we’re going to have a corre- 
spondence section—” 

“Correspondence section!” echoed Betty, 
starting up, a bright gleam in her eye. 
“My goodness, I’ve got to see that man 
Rosenberg, or—I wonder if any of our 
people know him or his brothers?” 

“Why, that funny Mr. MacCarthy plays 
golf with Mr. Moses Rosenberg once or 
twice a week—he and Mr. Talfourd come 
over and Mr. Rosenberg drives them out to 
the club.” 

“Denny MacCarthy!” exclaimed Betty, 
delighted. “Well, Denny’s got a job—and 
you have, too. Yours is to see that the 
Rosenbergs do not start that correspond- 
ence section until Denny has a chance to 
talk to them about it. I’ve got some won- 
derful ideas on the subject.” 

Amy promised gladly, and thus it hap- 
pened that when Denny called on Mose for 
the golf match a few afternoons later he 
was armed with the information Betty had 
given him—and nothing had been done 
finally about the correspondence section. 
Denny took his seat beside Mose, who 
drove the car. Noon Talfourd sat in the 
back seat. 

“I’m moving up front,” explained Denny, 
as Mose looked at him questioningly, “to 
tell you about that new hard of hearing 
worker you are going to hire for the cor- 
respondence section.” 
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“Sure,” nodded Mose. “Miss Wain- 
wright told me you already had good ideas 
about a correspondence section. But a hard 
of hearing worker—include me out! How 
could I use a deaf person—or is it that 
Talfourd is firing you? That’s maybe dif- 
ferent.” 

“What—fire the man that’s going to win 
the Commercial Club golf cup for the Tal- 
fourd Stores next week?” called out Noon 
Talfourd. “Not on your life! And besides. 
Mose, you mightn’t believe it, but Denny’s 
really useful around the store.” 

“Is it you're telling me something?” 
demanded Mose. “And only this week I’m 
mailing you a check—and I hope it doesn't 
bounce—for more than four hundred dol- 
lars for, y'understand, those noiseless type- 
writers this lowlife here talked me into 
buying. And what, I ask you, does a deaf 
man know about noiseless typewriters?” 

“We're experts!” protested Denny. “No- 
body knows better than a hard of hearing 
man the importance of noise elimination.” 

“Or two dollar words like ‘elimination,’ ” 
suggested Mose. “But—well what about 
this deafie I’m to hire? If I’m stuck with 
him, I hope at least you’ve picked out a 
good golfer so that I could maybe his time 
use after hours.” 

“He’s a she,” explained Denny. “Her 
name is Margaret Hopewell George. from 
the sunny South—Charleston, in fact. And 
her blood is as blue as your necktie. She’s 
asked Betty Kinney to find a job for her. 
She’s a college graduate and has been 
teaching, doing secretarial work, and edit- 
ing for ten years. Now that her hearing 
has gone bad, she’s convinced that she must 
take up janitor work, dishwashing—or 
maybe selling pencils on a street corner. 
It gets my goat! She’s smart, she’s healthy. 
and she’s quite attractive—and she’s one 
hundred per cent qualified to put over that 
correspondence section of yours with a 
bang!” 

“Well, I’m listening,” Mose assured him. 

“This correspondence section fits right in 
with something I read in American Business 
not very long ago.* It tells how executives, 





*Bridson, Mandus. A letter-writing Bureau to Save 


Executive Time. In American Business for January, 
939, 


All 


buyers, department heads, and other busy 
officers of a large West Coast department 
store do not have to stop planning, buying, 
selling, or whatever their important jobs 
are to dictate routine correspondence. They 
have a correspondence section, and a print- 
ed form for writing down brief notes to 
tell what they want written. The head of 
the correspondence section dictates the let- 
ter.” 

“You're a pretty smart fellow,” encour- 
aged Mose. “Go right on—my ears are big, 
like an elephant’s.” 

“You can understand how easy it would 
be for an educated and experienced person 
like Miss George to go over your old cor- 
respondence and quickly get a good idea 
of your general policy so that she would 
know the sort of letters to write or dictate. 
And with her background of training and 
experience you'd be sure your letters were 
going out in good shape—a very important 
thing, I believe, as you go after the big 
A good letter makes 
a splendid impression—you know that.” 

“And these brief notes—that we write on 
the form—” 

“You and your brothers, and section 
managers, would do just as the West Coast 
officials do—simply jot down on the form, 
say. ‘Tell him to send samples as suggested,” 
or ‘Ask them why shipment is delayed.’ 
Miss George will dictate the 
proper letter, see that a carbon copy goes 
to the person or persons concerned, attend 
to the filing and follow-up, and so on.” 

“T get you,” nodded Mose. “As the boys 


shots more and more. 


and so on. 


say, you want we should ‘Let George do 
it!” By golly, it sounds like what the doctor 
ordered!” 

“Sure,” nodded Denny. “I knew you'd 
get it, right away.” 

“You'd put the 
gether—” 

“Yes, they'd be in the correspondence 
section,” explained Denny. “When one of 
you really wants to dictate a letter, you ring 
or telephone, and a girl is sent to your 
office. The point is, however, that I im- 
agine your store is like most others—about 
80 per cent of the correspondence could 


stenographers _ to- 


(Continued on page 423) 
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Now You Tell One 


A Symposium on the Funny Side of Deafness 


Introduction 


IFFERENT persons have different 
1) attitudes toward the humor con- 
nected with deafness. That there 
is humor—for the looker on—is inevitable, 
for deafness inevitably begets misunder- 
standings of one kind or another, and it is 
as difficult to avoid laughing at them as it 
is to avoid laughing when somebody’s hat 
blows off, or his umbrella blows wrongside 
out, or he sits down abruptly in a mud 
puddle. Sensitive persons who lose all or 
part of their hearing resent very much the 
laughter that their mistakes arouse; but it 
would be better for them and for everybody 
if they would laugh too, no matter how 
artificially, and forget it. And the sturdy 
souls who have walked with deafness long 
enough to grow accustomed to it can actu- 
ally get a hearty laugh out of their own 
blunders, even the most embarrassing ones. 
A few stories of a comic nature have 
recently drifted into the Volta Review office, 
and are reproduced herewith. Readers who 
have others to tell are invited to contribute 
them. 


The Hearing Aid 


The following happened to a member of 
the Volta Bureau staff who has only a 
moderate hearing loss and hears almost 
normally with an instrument. Entering a 
restaurant one day, she passed a woman 
who, she thought, was wearing a hearing 
aid. At least the stranger seemed to have 
some sort of gadget behind her ear, which 
looked more or less like a bone conduction 
receiver. The hard of hearing lady noted 
the fact in passing, and went on to get her 
tray and came back toward the table she 
had selected. As she walked, she heard an 
odd sound, exactly like the noise made by 
a hearing aid that is turned on without be- 
ing in use. She stopped beside the stranger 
and said, in a fine, clear voice, such as one 
uses to a deafened person. 

“Pardon me, but your hearing aid is 
turned on.” 


The stranger stared at her without re. 
plying. 

“I beg your pardon, but your hearing 
aid is making a noise.” 

As she spoke, the noise grew louder and 
louder, and she realized in confusion that 
the small sound she had heard was a fire 
siren, coming from far up the street, and 
now near enough to be identified. She 
apologized, retired to her own table in great 
confusion—and laughed it off. 


Pil Ask My Mother 


Another Washingtonian, a young girl 
who was beginning to grow hard of hear- 
ing, had the particular dislike that hard of 
hearing persons have of answering the door 
bell. Whenever she could, she let some. 
body else interview the passing stranger; 
but one day she opened the door to find a 
young man there who seemed to have an 
air of importance about him, so she stopped 
to see if she could find out what he wanted, 
though prepared to take flight at once if 
she couldn’t. What he said to her was, 

“Are you the daughter of the owner of 
this house?” 

“IT don’t know,” she replied. “Ill go and 
ask my mother.” 


The following were contributed by Mr. 


Lewis Washburn. 
Embarrassing Moments 


I suppose most persons afflicted with 
deafness have had more or less embarrass- 
ing moments in their lives. I recently read 
in a back number of the Votta REVIEW a 
chronicle of such happenings. The author, 
Harriet Andrews Montague, wrote that her 
plan was to laugh and forget them. I think 
that is a very good way to do. 

I can recall only two such incidents in 
my own experience that are worth record- 
ing; one an experience at a revival meet- 
ing, and a series of events that occurred 
on the occasion of my marriage to “the 
best girl in the world.” 

In 1879, when I was 17, Moody and 
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Sankey. the celebrated evangelists, conduct- 
ed revival meetings in a large hall in Hart- 
ford, Conn. My cousin Walter was visiting 
us at the time, and urged me to attend a 
meeting with him. While I am fond of 
congregational singing, I find it rather dull 
sitting through the rest of such services, 
which I cannot hear well enough to follow. 
However, I was well paid this time, for I 
heard Mr. Sankey sing “The Ninety and 
Nine,” and I was thrilled. 

At the end of the service, Walter sug- 
gested that we go to the Baptist Church 
near by to the Inquiry Meeting. As I had 
been brought up in the Episcopal Church, 
] did not know much about Inquiry Meet- 
ings, but to oblige my cousin I went along. 
We took seats in a pew near the back, and 
I neither saw nor heard anything of inter- 
est. I was about to urge Walter to come 
along home, when Mr. Moody himself 
passed down the aisle and stopped at our 
pew. He spoke to my cousin and then 
turned to me and said something. I had 
no idea what he said, but shook my head, 
intending to convey the impression that I 
was only “a looker on in Venice.” 

Mr. Moody reached out his hand and 
pulled me gently up from my seat. He had 
a kindly face, but there was an air about 
him that made me too scared to say a word. 
He led me up the aisle and stopped at an- 
other pew occupied by a young man. Here 
Mr. Moody motioned me to be seated, and 
walked away. The young man shook my 
hand cordially and commenced talking to 
me, but I did not understand a word he 
said. After a few minutes, he kneeled 
down, and evidently expected me to do like- 
wise, so I did. We arose, and he shook me 
by the hand and bade me good-bye. I 
joined my cousin, who was now ready to 
depart. As we reached the vestibule, I 
said, 

“Walter, what did Mr. Moody say to 
me?” 

“He asked you if you were a Christian,” 
said Walter. 

On the occasion of my marriage, there 
was a license to be obtained. On a Thurs- 
day, we agreed that on the following Satur- 
day we would meet at the town clerk’s office 
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at one o'clock. My work was near by and 
I would be free for the rest of the day at 
that time. I must have had too much on 
my mind, for I forgot the appointment and 
left my fiancée standing at the Court House 
door. However, a truce was arranged, and 
the necessary paper procured. That night, 
I accompanied her to the parsonage of the 
Methodist minister to arrange for his serv- 
ice. On the way there, I expressed my fear 
that I might fail to understand any ques- 
tions that he directed to me during the 
ceremony. My fiancée informed the minis- 
ter of the fact that I was hard of hearing, 
and he turned to me and said, 

“Mr. Washburn, you need have no fear. 
There will be but one remark I will direct 
to you.” 

Of course, I knew what that would be, so 
I was quite relieved. It was a house wed- 
ding, with only the immediate families pres- 
ent. After the start I stood like a statue 
awaiting my great moment. Finally, the 
parson paused and looked at me. 

“T do!” I said in a loud clear voice. 

He leaned over and said, “Give me the 
ring!” 

I was very much embarrassed, but man- 
aged to extract the ring from my vest 
pocket and give it to him. A little later, 
he caught my eye and said something, and 
I repeated “I do,” with all confidence. 


In this small town where nearly every- 
body knew everybody else it was the cus- 
tom, when a bride and groom boarded the 
train, for the engineer to give a prolonged 
signal as the train started, so that all within 
hearing would know that another affair had 
come off without a hitch. It happened that 
my new father-in-law was a local employee 
of the railroad, and his daughter specially 
instructed him to see to it that the whistle 
announcement was not made on this occa- 
sion. We boarded the train and took our 
seats, and my wife conveyed to me the in- 
formation that there would be no engine 
whistle. But no sooner had the train started 
than there came to our ears an unearthly 
long screech of the engine whistle; and all 
the passengers looked around, trying to 
spot the happy couple. 
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The Will to Hear 


By Louise M. Neuscuutz 


OWARDS noon of a chilly March 
day two middle-aged men, the one 
an Englishman and the other an 
American. came to see me to find out, if 
possible, how one could learn to hear once 
more after twenty-four years of apparently 
total deafness; I to advise them — I, who 
prior to 1937, had not heard a_ blessed 
sound for a like period! 
The Englishman’s name 
deafened member of the party, of course — 
wasnt Mr. Surdus, but we'll call him that 


for the sake of convenience. The slightly 


he was the 


hard of hearing American’s name, to pre- 
serve anonymity, let’s assume, was Amigo. 
The latter carried pad and pencil to be pre- 
pared for all eventualities. 

“I’ve a faint sound recognition left,” 
stated Mr. Surdus, “but haven’t had any 
practical use of my ears since 1914.” 

“You haven't been listening at all since 
then, although you knew that you had some 
recognition of sound?” I queried. 

Amigo, thereupon, to my utter amaze- 
ment, spelled out my question on his fingers 
for his friend. It almost made me laugh on 
the wrong side of my mouth, for the finger 
alphabet, despite its simplicity, | have never 
managed to learn to use fluently enough 
to be of use. Which is psychological, I 
suppose. What one unconsciously does not 
want to know, one never masters. 

Mr. Surdus, it was only too evident, knew 
nothing about lip reading. Nor was Amigo 
aware of the possibilities of this “subtile 
Art” as a means of communication when 
hearing fails. Here was a situation I had 
rarely before encountered. 

“And what have you been doing with 
yourself in all those years since you grew 
deaf?” I asked Mr. Surdus, via the pad, 
deeply puzzled. 

“I’ve been in business in California and 
now I’m on my way back to England to 
stay.” 

I turned on the radio to a musical pro- 
gram and, thinking that he must be pro- 


foundly deafened, handed him my most 
powerful head-phones. He made an at. 
tempt to listen and instantly wrenched 
them off. They were far too powerful for 
the degree of his residual hearing. Then | 
gave him a pair of ordinary head-phones 
and suggested that he regulate the sound 
volume himself. Now he listened with rapt 
attention, plainly delighted and _ sincerely 
trying to readjust his brain to the hearing 
of sounds. 

“Have you never had an audiometer test 
made of your hearing?” I requested Amigo 
to write out for him. 

“An audiometer test? What’s that?” 

“It’s to measure the degree of one’s hear- 
ing on each ear by means of an instru 
ment,” I tried to explain. Neither of the 
two men, it turned out, had ever known of 
its existence. 

That Mr. Surdus had sufficient residual 
hearing to make it possible for him to hear 
with the aid of a properly fitted device, was 
plain. Whether he also needed re-education 
of this residual hearing for the understand- 
ing of spoken language, I was unable to de- 
termine on such short trial. It seemed to 
me, however, that he had lost the will to 
hear many years ago, as soon as he lost the 
ability to hear normally. 

“You'll have to learn to listen again,” | 
told him, “and listen with every bit of 
energy you're capable of putting forth, 
listen with both ears and eyes, and you still 
can remake your life.” 

He looked grateful beyond words. A new 
light shone in his eyes, — eyes that had had 
a stumped and hopeless expression when he 
came in. The coming years, he assured me, 
would be devoted to rehabilitating himself 
in a hearing world. And Amigo looked as 
though he had lost his fears of possible 
encroaching deafness. 

Several other cases of middle-aged or 
elderly men and women needlessly living it 
complete silence have come to my attention 

(Continued on page 426) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Material for Advanced Pupils 


By ANNIE May Ives 


Some Famous Threes 
“ HEN shall we three meet again?” 
What is the source of this quota- 
tion? 
Answer: It is from Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth. The opening lines of the play are 


“When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain?” 


The three witches in Macbeth are called 
“the three weird sisters.” 

2. Where do we find “Three Little Maids 
from School”? 

Answer: In Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, 
“The Mikado,” there is a song beginning, 
“Three little maids from school are we...” 
3. What three men have been called “The 
three famous friends”? 

Answer: This famous trio is composed 
of Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison, and 
Harvey Firestone. 

4. Who were the first three women to be 
honored by having their portraits on 
United States postage stamps? 

Answer: Martha Washington, Pocahon- 
tas, and Queen Isabella of Spain. 

). Who were the Three Wise Men? By 
what other names were they called? 

Answer: The three Wise Men were Mel- 
chior, Caspar and Balthazar. They were al- 
so called “The Magi,” and they are also 
known as “The Three Kings of Cologne.” 
Melchior is represented as an old man with 
along beard. His gift was gold. Caspar 
was a beardless youth. His gift was frank- 
incense. Balthazar was a black man, or 
Moor. He brought myrrh as his gift. 

6. What three famous men of the United 
States were or are Quakers? 

Answer: William Penn; John Greenleaf 
Whittier; and Herbert Hoover. 

7. Name three famous Greek philosophers. 

Answer: Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
were three famous Greek philosophers. 

8. Name three sports that Holland has 


given to the world. Holland has not only 
given these sports to the world, but has 
given us the names for them, too. 

Answer: Kolf, meaning “a club.” Our 
game of golf. Jacht, means yacht, although 
jacht originally meant to refer to hunting 
or the chase. Schaat, skate. (Write the 
three words on the board.) 

9. There are three famous women in his- 
tory or fiction named “Rebecca.” Who 
were they? 

Answer: Rebecca, the wife of Isaac in 
the Bible. Lady Rebecca Rolfe, better 
known as Pocahontas, the Indian Princess 
who married John Rolfe. (Her real name 
was Matoaka. Pocahontas was her nick- 
name.) Rebecca, the heroine of Scott’s 
“Ivanhoe.” (In real life, she was Rebecca 
Gratz, an American Jewess, and a great 
friend of Washington Irving.) 

10. Who were the three children of Long- 
fellow, whom he mentioned in his poem, 
“The Children’s Hour’? 

Answer: “Grave Alice and laughing 
Allegra, and Edith with golden hair.” 

11. What three Indians were friends of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth? 

Answer: Samoset, Massasoit and Squanto 
were three valued friends of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Samoset visited the Pilgrims 
March 26, 1621, and surprised them by 
saying in English, “Much welcome, Eng- 
lishmen.” Samoset had picked up some 
English from fishermen on the coast of 
Maine. Massasoit was the great Indian 
Chief or Sachem. who came to the Pilgrims, 
holding in his outstretched hand the pipe of 
peace. Squanto, the last of his tribe, was 
adopted by the pilgrims and became a valu- 
able friend. He guided them in their travels 
by land and water; he showed them how to 
catch alewives in the town brook and place 
them as fertilizer in each hill of corn. This 
gave the Pilgrims their first crop of corn. 
The Pilgrims knew very little about fishing, 


(Continued on page 421) 
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The Intelligent Layman’s 
Guide to Language 
The Wonder of Words, An Introduction to 

Language for Everyman, by Isaac Gold- 

berg, Ph.D. D. Appleton-Century Com- 

pany, New York. 485 pp. Indexed. 

Price, $3.75. 

This is a packed book. Written by a 
philologist for intelligent laymen, it is prac- 
tically a history of human culture, presented 
in language anybody can understand. With 
all its erudition and the immense amount 
of labor it represents, it was quite evidently 
a labor of love, and Dr. Goldberg must 
have had an awfully good time writing it. 
To him, “language is an activity, wriggling 
with life.” “Something of this adventure,” 
he says, “this eternally adaptive vitality of 
the human breath shaping itself into mean- 
ing, I have tried to transmit to this book.” 

He manages to inspire even the unlearned 
with the excitement of learning; and while 
the book is one to be studied as well as 
read, it is also one to carry around under 
your arm, in order to read paragraphs 
aloud to anybody that will listen. 

“To understand the evolution of lan- 
guages we must have a conception of how 
meaning itself—as distinguished from hu- 
man and pre-human intelligence — arose 
and developed; we must know and feel 
that words . . . are at once sound, form 
and sense. The sounds undergo change; 
the forms undergo change; the meanings 
undergo change. All is change. Nor is 
this something that happened in a dim 
vesterday. It is going on all the time, and 
will continue as long as man’s breath is 
shaped into meaning.” 

His topics provide a steady flow of illus- 
tration and allusion. The Chinese phrase 


for difference of } 
optnion is an 

image that is read 

ni tung, wo si, and 

interpreted as “I 

East, thou West.” 

Glamour and 

grammar are in 

origin, the same 

word. Vaseline, to 

this day a trade- 

mark, is a manu- 

factured word as well as a manufactured 
product. It “is as smooth as the product 
that it designates; it fairly glided into the 
language.” “Speaking of tires, the word 
pneumatic offers a pretty example of what 
can happen to the most noble of concep- 
tions. The word is derived from the Greek; 
pneuma is ‘air’ or ‘wind’; it is, therefore, 
breath or breathing. Like the words for air 
or wind in many tongues, it easily comes to 
mean soul or spirit, or even the vital prin- 
ciple. The noun pneumatic is defined as ‘a 
spiritual being,’ or one belonging to the 
highest of the three classes into which man- 
kind was divided. . . . Pneumatology defines 
not only pneumatics, or ‘the doctrine of air 
and other elastic fluids,’ but ‘the Doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit’.” 

“Language is highly emotionalized. . .. 
It is also pragmatic and intended to pro- 
duce immediately useful results. ... Every: 
thing is grist that comes to the mill of lan- 
guage.” In the chapter headed “The Word 
as Magic,” he mentions euphemisms and 
taboos and their effect. Of the taboo that 
long surrounded the word syphilis, he re- 
marks, “A campaign of social education has 

(Continued on page 428) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes 


and ships 


An Experiment in Integration 


The Mt. Airy World for May offers an 
interesting article by Mildred E. Roberts 
on the experiment made by teachers in the 
intermediate department at Mt. Airy in the 
direction of correlating the language work 
with the vocabulary required by their 
pupils in the vocational department. The 
two youngest classes in the department 
were taken for an hour a week to the vo- 
cational department, and the teachers made 
a special effort to find out the first things 
the children would have to learn and the 
first processes they must follow. Then they 
integrated some of this shop language and 
arithmetic with their own language, speech 
and arithmetic lessons. In addition to this, 
they made a record for the use of teachers 
and pupils in their department. Although 
there were more boys than girls in the two 
classes, a start was made with the sewing 
class, and the boys were as much interested 
in “threading needles and taking out pins” 
as the girls. In all these classes, the les- 
sons were planned in advance, and the chil- 
dren had plenty of practice in writing out 
what they were going to do and learning 
the speech terms in order to tell about it 
orally. At the end of six weeks, they had a 
surprising amount of new language. In 
the tailoring department, the children made 
the acquaintance of sewing machines, and 
learned more new language and new pro- 
cesses. Then they spent six weeks in the 
shoe repair department. The second term, 
since one of the classes had graduated into 


and sealing wax 


of cabbages—and kings” 
Lewis Carroll. 


regular vocational work, only one class was 
taken. The success of the cooking class 
was great, and the term ended with a party, 
the pupils making their own cake and ice 
cream and candy. The invitations were 
written during the class language period, 
and etiquette and small talk for the party 
were practiced during conversational peri- 
od. As a result of the experiment, the 
pupils had delightful new experiences, 
learned much new language, and were in- 
troduced to the vocational work they will 
do next year. The teachers have a record 
of vocational work and have learned meth- 
ods of practical integration with the voca- 
tional department. And everybody had a 
fine time. 





Speech and Lip Reading at the 
University of Iowa 

University of lowa Publication New 
Series No. 1041 deals with the Department 
of Speech at the University and its seven 
areas of work and related fields. The 
“seven areas” are graphically illustrated by 
a circular chart, in the center of which are 
located, 1, Voice and Phonetics, and, 
branching from them: 2, Fundamental 
Service Course, cooperating with adminis- 
trative offices in student guidance work; 
3, Public Discussion, branching out into 
history and social sciences, logic, literary 
criticism and the classics; 4, Speech Cor- 
rection, related to clinical psychology, child 
welfare, psychiatry, medicine, and the gen- 
eral field of education; 5, Dramatic Art, 
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with dramatic literature, art, 
music, physical education. physics and en- 
gineering; 6, Speech in Radio, leading to 
radio, television, engineering, and journal- 
7, Teacher Training, with its sur- 
rounding area of high school and univer- 


connected 


ism: 


sity education, English literature, and place- 
ment service. The work in speech correc- 
tion provides opportunity for laboratory 
and work and research. Traveling 
clinics and advisory service are offered. A 
course in lip reading has been added to the 
1939 Summer Session of the University, 
and will also be offered in the speech de- 
partment during the academic year, 1939- 
40. Miss Helton McAndrew will conduct 
this course. Lip reading instruction will be 
integrated with a general practical orienta- 
tion to work for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. The course is designed particularly for 
speech correction teachers and others en- 
gaged in special education. 


case 


Case Summer School 
The Case School of Lip Reading, Pasa- 
dena, California, will offer special classes 
for teachers and lectures on research con- 
nected with the problems of the hard of 


hearing for two months, July 20-Septem- 
ber 14. Classes will convene three times 


weekly, and are open to teachers of lip 
reading to adults and those who are pre- 
paring for work in this field. 


Virginia Centennial 

The Virginia School for the Deaf cele- 
brates its hundredth anniversary this year. 
Founded in 1839, the school took up its 
headquarters in 1846 in the stately build- 
ing that now houses the administration of- 
fices. This building, completely restored 
and remodeled in 1936, supplied the archi- 
tectural keynote of the entire plant, which 
now covers many acres of beautifully land- 
scaped grounds. The history of the school 
is very interesting. Many of the leading 
educators of the deaf have at one time or 
another been connected with its staff. It 
was one of the first schools to commence 
articulation teaching, organizing its first 
class of semi-deaf pupils in 1852. During 
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the Civil War the teachers and pupils were 
moved to the Virginia Female Seminary, 
and the school was used as a hospital foe 
Confederate soldiers. Growth of the work 
was practically suspended during these 
years, but expansion began again as soon 
as the school returned to its own buildings 
after the close of the war. During recent 
years, the curriculum has been completely 
revised and adapted to accord with the 
regular curriculum in the public schools 
of Virginia. 

In connection with the anniversary, an- 
other celebration was held in March, 1939, 
in honor of the staff members who had 
served twenty-years or more. Faculty and 
staff and various groups of pupils chose 
different methods of expressing their ap: 
preciation, and gifts were bestowed on the 
Superintendent and others who had been 
connected with the school for periods vary- 
ing from twenty-two to forty-one years. 





Honors for Dr. Taylor 
The New York Journal of the Deaf offers 


in its June 8 issue an account of the annual 
dinner of the New York Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf and the Hard of Hear. 
ing, which was held in the banquet hall of 
Stauffers restaurant on Fifth Avenue. This 
year the dinner was in honor of Dr. Harris 
Taylor, and a large group gathered to greet 
him. The chief addresses of the evening 
were the impromptu talk made by Dr. Tay: 


‘lor and the address by Mr. Cooper, head 


of the department of certification of teach- 
ers of the New York Schools. 





School for the Deaf in Egypt 

Oeuvre Internationale “L’Espoir,” is the 
name of a society organized during the past 
year in Alexandria, Egypt, for the purpose 
of promoting and developing, under inter 
national patronage, the school for the edu- 
cation of the deaf which was first estab- 
lished in 1934 by Mme. Semely Tsotsou 
and conducted under her management as 4 
private school. The society also undertakes 
to work generally for the social welfare of 
the deaf of all nationalities living in Egypt. 
In 1936, the Rotary Club of Alexandria ac 
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corded its patronage to the school organ- 
ized by Mme. Tsotsou. Mohamed Hussein 
Pacha, Governor of Alexandria, has accept- 
ed the honorary presidency of the new 
society, and Hamet Chawarby Pacha, Di- 
rector General of the Municipality of Alex- 
andria, has assumed the office of Vice 
President. It is proposed to change the 
name of the society to “The Semely Tsot- 
sou Foundation,” in honor of the founder 
of the school, who has worked untiringly 
in behalf of the deaf for more than twenty 
years. 


School Reports 

The 1938 report of the New York School 
for the Deaf devotes considerable space to 
the activities and new responsibilities inci- 
dent to the move from Fanwood to White 
Plains. Airplane photographs of both 
schools give an interesting idea of the con- 
trast between the two plants and their en- 
vironments. Other illustrations show the 
cornerstone laying of the new school and 
some of the buildings. There will be from 
80 to 100 fewer pupils in the new school, 
because of the move and also because of a 
change of program. On the other hand, 
several new enterprises have been under- 
taken. The “silk screen process” for color 
printing used in the industrial art classes 
of the school has attracted attention of the 
State Education Department. The covers 
of the current issues of the Fanwood Jour- 
nal are products of this particular devel- 
opment. 

An appendix to the above report com- 
prises a report to the United States Depart- 
ment of State on the Fifth International 
Congress of the Deaf, held in Paris, July 31- 
August 6, 1938. Superintendent Skyberg 
attended this congress as representative of 
the United States. 

The report for 1939 of the /nstituut voor 
Doofstommen, St. Michiels-Gestel, Holland, 
is, as usual, illustrated with photographs of 
fine looking Dutch boys and girls. There 
are especially attractive views of the pre- 
school department and of the vocational 
classes. A section of the report is devoted 
to the branch of the school that has been 
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established in Java. Four sisters of the 
congregation of Daughters of Mary and 
Joseph, with Rev. Mother M. Alacocque, 
went to Wonosobo, Middle Java, in Janu- 
ary, 1938, to start a Catholic School for 
the Deaf, which was officially opened in 
February, 1939. The school already ac- 
commodates from 20 to 30 pupils. 
Another recent report from Holland is 
that of the /nrichting voor Doofstommen, 
Onderwijs, Rotterdam. The cover of the 
report shows a charming color reproduc- 
tion of a corner in the preschool room of 
the new building. Photographs show the 
pupils at work and in camp, particularly in 
the school’s “water camp.” The new re- 
search laboratory at the school has under- 
taken studies in the psychology of deafness, 
in the use of phonetic methods in teaching 
the deaf, and in the use of hearing aids in 
schools for the deaf. The director of the 
school attended the International Congress 
on the Education of the Deaf in Berlin, at 
which twenty countries were represented. 


Are We to Blame? 


A few days ago we called a deaf boy, 
deaf from birth, into our office to have 
him sign his name on an official document. 
Then we asked him several questions. He 
answered most of the questions without 
hesitation. We wanted to know the names 
of three neighbors in the small town in 
which he lives when at home. He knew 
one man’s full name, but could give, after 
some thinking. the surnames only of two 
others. We are sure that this boy knew by 
sight every man, woman and child in his 
home village. but he did not know their 
names. 

Is it not true that most deaf children are 
not inquisitive? Is it not true that they see 
people and things and never ask who peo- 
ple are or what the names of things are? 

Is it not our business as teachers and as 
parents of these deaf children to encourage 
and inspire them to wish to know more? 
Should we not create within them the desire 
to learn not only the names of things, but 
the wish to grow in knowledge? 

—Utah Eagle. 
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Isaac B. Gilbert 

Mr. Isaac B. Gilbert, Superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf, died 
suddenly of a heart attack May 13. Mr. 
Gilbert had been at the school for almost 
twenty years. Before that, he served twelve 
years as superintendent of schools at Grand 
Rapids. He was a graduate of Olivet Col- 
lege and the University of Chicago, where 
He also did 


He was 


he received a master’s degree. 
post graduate work at Harvard. 
68 at the time of his death. 





A Study of Special Education in India 

The Calcutta University Press recently 
issued a “Statistical Survey of the Present 
Educational Condition of the Infirm— 
Deaf, Blind and Feeble Minded—in India,” 
by Kalidas Bhattacharji, B.A. After giv- 
ing information as to the education of the 
handicapped in western countries, Mr. 
Bhattacharji, who is a normal graduate of 
Gallaudet College, outlines the problems 
of handicapped children in India. ‘“Mod- 
ern India is a nation in the making,” he 
says, “and all constructive work with 
oneness of purpose is essentially required 
in the various phases of the life of the 
people. This constructive work embraces 
all the aspects of developing the individual 
man and woman in all harmony with his 
or her environment. The handicapped are 
also the problem of the country, from 
both the humanitarian and the economic 
points of view.” From census reports it 
has been estimated that there are about 
230,000 deaf mutes in India, though the 
proportion who are of school age is not 
known. There are 26 schools for the 
deaf, with 956 pupils. Of these schools, 
21 are for deaf children only, and 5 care 
for both deaf and blind. The age of en- 
trance is four years and some schools keep 
the pupils till they are 20. The majority 
of the schools teach speech, some of them 
being compelled to teach several different 
languages. The school at Rangoon, where 
the pupils are mostly Burmese, uses Eng- 
lish. The Calcutta school uses Bengali 
and Hindi. The school at Delhi teaches 
four languages. No school makes any re- 
striction as to religion or caste. 
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My Visit to the Diamond Mine 


(Continued from page 395) 


of blue clay. Ninety per cent of all the 
blue rock is washed before it is thrown into 
the pulverizer. 

After a while we went into a building, 
and saw a few diamonds. One was an in- 
dustrial diamond, worth six hundred dol. 
lars, and the other was a big diamond, 
worth three thousand five hundred dollars, 
A man showed us a piece of glass, two and 
a half pounds in weight, which was a model 
of the largest diamond ever discovered in 
the world. This largest diamond was worth 
half a million pounds, and was discovered 
near Pretoria, in Transvaal. Miss Hall 
bought me a postcard with a picture of the 
diamond mine printed on it. 

We went to the yard at the mine, and 
saw quite a number of dogs, which are used 
as watchdogs to protect the diamond mines 
from bad people or thieves. These animals 
were divided into two groups, such as 
mastiffs and Alsatians (a kind of wolf- 
hound). There were more Alsatians than 
mastiffs. We also saw a pair of sort of 
leather coats, which a native wears on his 
arms while training these dogs to fight. 
These beasts keep robbers away from the 
diamond mines. I noticed that the outside 
surfaces of the leather coats were bitten by 
the high-priced mastiffs and Alsatians. 

I placed my left hand through many of 
the holes in the fence, and felt of several 
dogs, many of which were puppies. and 
many of which were very large dogs; but 
all of them, even every one of them, looked 
dangerous. They were valuable and beau- 
tiful. A man caught one of the pups, and 
I felt it while it growled a great deal. We 
noticed that one of the wolf-hounds was 
chained to a very thick wire outside the 
fence. 

We went into a dog-kitchen, and saw one 
stove and some dog-food. I tried to taste 
some dog-food from my finger; but it did 
not taste good to me, not even to other 
people. A man who took care of these crea: 
tures told us all about the food which the 
mastiffs and Alsatians eat. 

In the afternoon we went to a building 
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at the mine, and Dr. Compton let me feel 
atable of numerous piles of different sized 
diamonds, worth one hundred twenty-five 
thousand pounds (or six hundred twenty- 
five thousand dollars). I held in my hand a 
diamond which was worth thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and which was as big as the 
tip of my second finger. We touched a 
piece of blue ground which was as large as 
my fist, and which had a large diamond 
stuck outside. There were many diamonds 
inside that blue clay. This was an unusual 
specimen. We also saw round steel sealers, 
one with a little diamond pressed through 
it, and the other sealer was hollow. Some- 
time that afternoon we registered our names 
ina big guest book. Then we went to Dr. 
Compton’s office, and saw many pictures 
of the directors. We had a grand time and 
a pleasant conversation at DeBeer’s dia- 
mond mine at Kimberley. 


With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 415) 


hunting, and woodcraft. Squanto taught 
them all these arts according to the methods 
used in the new world. 

12. Do you know who were three great 
trafic commissioners of history ? 

Answer: They were Moses, St. Patrick, 
and George Washington. Moses led his peo- 
ple to safety across the desert and through 
the Red Sea. The first traffic signals were a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night. Moses also had to make the first 
great detour as he was not allowed to pass 
through Edom, but had to go around it. 

St. Patrick, when he drove the snakes out 
of Ireland, invented the first traffic slogan, 
Faugh-a-ballough, meaning “Clear the 
way.” 

George Washington was the first traffic 
commissioner of Boston. He enforced a 
“No Parking” rule in Boston on March 
16, 1776, and the next day the British 
were on their way to Halifax. 

Author’s note: The above is adapted 
from an account written by a former traf- 
fic commissioner of Boston, and printed in 


the Boston Herald, October 8, 1933. 
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The Damrosch Concerts 


We were so glad to have the radio in 
our hearing-aid class so that we can join 
Walter Damrosch and his symphony Or- 
chestra every other Friday. We have 
learned about the famous composers who 
wrote the music. We listen to concerts 
every other Friday from two o'clock to two- 
thirty in the afternoon. 

Walter Damrosch’s father was the first 
man to start the New York Symphony Or. 
chestra. That was about 1871. Walter 
Damrosch took his father’s place. Ten 
years ago Mr. Damrosch started these chil- 
dren’s concerts over the radio. We chil- 
dren love them.—Helen Peasecka, in The 
Jersey School News. 


A Valuable Gift 

The Volta Bureau is again the benefi- 
ciary of a gift of books from the Rev. 
Utten Reed, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Reed 
is the son of the Rev. Frank Reed, who 
was a pupil of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf for several years from 1852 on, and 
who later was a teacher in the school and 
editor of the Deaf Mute Advance, now the 
Illinois Advance. Mr. Frank Reed collected 
a considerable library on deafness, and his 
son has from time to time sent volumes to 
the Volta Bureau library. Among his latest 
gifts are a copy of the Proceedings of the 
first meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf; an old volume, “The Deaf and 
Dumb,” written by Edwin John Mann of 
the Hartford School and published in Bos- 
ton in 1836; copies of the courses of in- 
struction of the Ohio School issued in 1891 
and 1896; and the report of the Tennessee 
School for 1929, comprising the course of 
study for that year. All of these are inter- 
esting volumes; the older ones, being rare, 
are especially valuable. Few of the older 
teachers of the deaf left written records of 
their experiences, and when they did they 
often had much to tell us that is of use 
today. Mr. Reed has also sent the Volta 
Bureau several volumes of the long series 
prepared by the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet for 
the religious instruction of the deaf, to help 
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Superior in performance to other bone units. 


. The advanced engineering features—Jeweled 


Motion and Balanced Push-Pull Drive—are ex- 
clusively Trimm developments. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


MAIL THIS couPON —— 
OPHON 
M EXCELL 

a DISTRIBUTOR so Wt. 
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complete the file of these, which still lacks 
several volumes. Gifts such as these are 
greatly appreciated by the Volta Bureay 
and add much to the general usefulness of 
the library. 


Ph.D. for Bernard Pitcher 


Items have appeared in the Vota Re. 
VIEW from time to time celebrating the 
scholastic successes of Mr. Bernard L. Pitch. 
er, a graduate of the Ince-Jones School for 
Deaf Boys at Northampton, England, who 
has received noteworthy recognition at the 
Imperial College of Science. London. He 
was recently awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, after oral examination and 
for his thesis on “The Upper Valentinian 
Gastropod Fauna of Shropshire.” Mr. 
Pitcher, who was born deaf. was taught at 
home by tutors until the age of nine, when 
he entered a small private school for the 
deaf conducted by Miss M. Hare. He re. 
mained there seven years, going to the 
Ince-Jones private school at Northampton 
at the age of sixteen. After two years, he 
passed the Oxford Junior Examination. In 
1932. he entered the Imperial College of 
Science, where he received the B.Sc. de 
gree, with honors, in 1936. Now, at the 
age of twenty-nine, he has gained one of 
the highest scientific degrees in the world. 

Commenting on Dr. Pitcher’s success, 


The Teacher of the Deaf remarks: 


“It is rather the practice to speak of the 
handicap and the limits imposed by deal: 
ness. A success of this nature reminds 
us that there is little limit to intellectual 
attainment even where a deaf-born person 
is concerned, provided that opportunity 
and the best instruction are available.” 

In this connection it may be noted that 
Dr. Pitcher is only one of a number of 
students of Mr. Ince-Jones who have held 
their own with high credit in competition 
with normally hearing young men. This 
year another student, D. J. M. Wright, 1% 
years of age, totally deaf since the age o 
seven, has passed the entrance examination 
to Oriel College, Oxford, and will enter the 
English Literature School next year. Last 
year Mr. Wright passed the School Certifi 
cate Examination with six A’s. the highest 
mark awarded any of the examinees. 
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Let George Do It 
(Continued from page 411) 

be handled by Miss George on the basis 
of these brief notes—or perhaps without 
any notes!—and it may be that she could 
sign and mail them in the store’s name. 
Most of them wouldn’t need your personal 
signature. A woman as smart as she is 
would know what letters need your O. K. 
before they are sent out.” 

Mose drove on in silence after that. In 
fact it wasn’t until they had their clubs and 
were walking toward the golf course that 
he showed that he had been thinking over 
the matter, seriously. 

“Y’know, Denny,” he said, suddenly, “I 
think you’ve got something there—I mean 
that this Miss George could do us a lot of 
good—make our letters A-1. That’s im- 
portant. Miss Wainwright would explain 
things to her—her own mother wears one 
of those hearing dinguses. She’s smart. 
that Wainwright girl. If she wasn’t so 
young and no experience, we would have 
put her in charge of this correspondence 
section. But she and Miss George together 

“They ll get along beautifully,” said 
Denny. “And Miss George will make a 
much better assistant out of Miss Wain- 
wright—you'll see.” 

“And anyway. Noon,” grinned Mose, as 
a new thought came to him, and he turned 
to Mr. Talfourd, “I won't need be buying 
one of those expensive noiseless typewriters 
for this Miss George.” 

But he did! 


A Letter to a New Initiate 
(Continued from page 409) 
rather than on the easy things. Defeating 
the effects of deafness is bound to require 
battle royal, and you might as well face 
the fact early. Your best weapon is cour- 
age, and because I know you are courage- 
ous I have no fear for your ultimate vic- 
tory. 
Your Sister Struggler in 
the Battle Royal. 
Where does poise leave off and swelled-head 


begin? Just where common sense is absent.— 


The War Cry. 
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Summer School, Summer 
Home at Cape Ann 


on 


The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


Now has the advantage of a “home center” 
where a limited number may obtain room and 
board, and where all students may gather for 
social intercourse. 

The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, among open fields, within walking 
distance of beautiful beaches. Automobile ser- 
vice connects it with trains to and from Bos- 
ton, thirty miles away. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING 
TO DEAFENED ADULTS 


Graded Private Lessons and Class Practice 


NORMAL COURSES 
July 5-August 18 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
Land’s End, Rockport, Mass. 











Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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BELL TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 
1S ADJUSTABLE 


The helpfulness and pleasure of telephone ser- 
vice are brought to most people with impaired 
hearing by the Bell Telephone Amplifier. It is 
a small, neat box that can be installed inconspic- 
uously at any telephone. It is easily adjustable 
through a wide range of hearing deficiency. A 
turn of a switch connects it—or returns the tele- 
phone to normal operation. 

Arrange for a demonstration —with- 
out obligation—through your local 
Bell Telephone Company. 











GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Special Schools in Latin America e 


(Continued from page 398) 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Florida 
Florida 
Prin. To be designated 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Minas 

Lavalleja 

Prin. Francisco Bastresi de 


Zeballos 


Escuela al Aire Libre 

Maldonado 

Maldonado 

Prin. Margarita Tassano de 
Bazzano 


Escuela al Aire Libre 

Curtiembres 

Paysandu 

Prin. America Brunetto de 
Noguera 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Fraybentos 

Rio Negro 

Prin. Clotilde B. de Cassarett 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Rivera 

Rivera 

Prin. Laurentina Olaizola 


Escuela al Aire Libre 

Cuchillo de Arbolito 

Rocha 

Prin. Ena Balanzano de 
Caligari 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Salto 

Salto 

Prin. Inez Maria Tinetto 


Escuela al Aire Libre 

San Jose 

San Jose 

Prin. Elbia Cersosimo de 
Scartaccini 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Mercedes 

Soariano 

Prin. Isabel Nonnenmacher 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Barrio Juan D. Lopez 
Dept. of Tacuarembo 
Prin. Baliela Perez de Durdos 


Escuela al Aire Libre 
Treinta y Tres, Trienta y Tres 
Prin. Lucia L. de Bilbao 


For Delinquents 


Escuela Hogar 

8 de Octubre 3097 
Montevideo 

Prin. Antonio Garcia Ares 
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Hear! EVERY SOUND... 


Clearly WITH THE NEW 


‘Duratron 


THE VEST-POCKET-WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE 
HEARING AID 


URATRON contains no carbon noise, just clear natural hearing 
D) and true understandability. It will fit in your purse or vest 
pocket and is guaranteed to work in any position of the body or 
instrument. Truly a miraculous new kind of hearing. A miracle of 
the acoustic laboratory! Hear everything produced in your home. 
Hear at the theater and in church and in other public places, with 
DURATRON, the wearable vacuum tube hearing aid—true under- 
standing of words—the kind of hearing you have always wanted, and 
never just seemed to reach. It is all here now. Write today for your 
trial and try DURATRON in your own way, at home, at the theater, at 
the bridge table, at church, or other places where you have difficulty 
hearing. Let these tests decide for you. Write for your trial today 


and our free booklet, “‘So You Are Going to Buy a Hearing Aid.” 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LIP READING 
TEACHERS 
Select low-cost class material from the 
following list for your summer and fall 
classes. These publications have proved 
themselves; you know you are getting 
something that is usable and that your 
classes will enjoy. Order them now, on 
approval if you like, from the Volta 
Bureau. 





Conversational Efficiency, by Martha 
E. Bruhn ° 
100 conversation exercises for home 
or class practice. 

The Case Book, by Lucy Ella Case 
Material prepared by graduates of 
the Case School of Lip Reading. 

Group Practice Cards, by A. C. Knight $3.00 
Conversation material for from three 
to six pupils to practice together. 

Timely Topics, by A. C. Knight $1.50 
Exercises, stories, informative lec- 
tures for individual or class practice. 
$1.50 is a new low price for this. 
Sets published between 1932 and 1935 
are available. 

Advanced Sentences, by M. R. G. 

Knight 
Practice 
student. 


$1.20 


$2.00 


material for the advanced 


Odds and Ends, by M. H. Leavis $1.00 
20 pages of practice material. 
Lip Reading Through Puzzles, by L. 
Prelutsky $1.00 
125 pages. 
A Treasure Chest of Games, by Sam- 
uelson and Fabregas $ .50 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Volta 
Review. 
The Volta Bureau's Books of Lip Read- 


ing Practice Material, per vol.: 
To V. R. Subscribers $1.00 
To non-subscribers $2.00 


Volumes II, IIT, and V are available. 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Lip Reading and Voice Training 


FOR DEAFENED ADULTS 
Modern cottage, facing sea, at cool, picturesque 
NEW HARBOR, MAINE 
Sailing, Bathing, Motor Boat Trips, Golf, 
ooded Trails, Lobster Bakes 
Rates: July 1-August 26, Board, Room, and 8-Week 
Course, $250 
HARRIETTE SMITH 


89 Cambridge Street Winchester, 


Fishing, 


Mass. 
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Minus Hearing but Plus a Job 
(Continued from page 406) 

stantial raise in salary and made my ¢op. 
nection with them official by placing my 
name on the doors of the office and on their 
stationery. Since then I have had ty 
further salary increases and now pride ny. 
self on the fact that my income is wel 
above the level of $2500 per year give 
recently as the average for lawyers. 

In reviewing the problem of finding ; 
position, it seems that a hard of hearing 
or even totally deafened. person need no 
necessarily give up the type of work fo 
which he originally trained himself. ke 
should. however, study the positions for 
which he applies and determine what por 
tions of his earlier training can still 
regarded as reliable assets. If he will lis 
all such assets and present his list to his 
prospective employer, his chance of finding 
work will be nearly as good as that of: 
normal person. If he is capable of wearin 
a hearing aid. by all means he should. Lip 
reading should and must be studied. For 
the hard of hearing person it supplements 
the hearing aid. For the totally deafened 
one it is invaluable and eliminates a major 
source of irritation. Finally, none of you 
deafened should underestimate th 
value of the services you still can render 
Take a low paying position if necessary, bi 


ones 


use it only as a stepping stone to convine 
your employer of your worth and if hei 
not appreciative, look for something bettet 
Once employed, it is much easier to cot 
vince the next employer that you are valt 
able if you can say, “I am working now 

Working now, I am on my way to demo 
strate that. though I cannot hear, I will) 
heard. 


The Will to Hear 
(Continued from page 414) 
of late. Two of these were women who lt 
came deaf during school age. No attemp 
was made, then, to use the remaining frag 











ments of hearing. As long as there is 
| 


slightest indication of hearing, howe¥ 
nothing should be left undone, I believe ) 
develop it. Many people. moreover, ha 


become deaf as a post only because ti 
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Job 


“HEAR EASILY! 
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x now.| of users. It’s based on advanced technique Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 


—_ in hearing aid design, learned in 57 years phone that best meets your individual 
j1 ‘ ° ° 

7 of Bell Telephone making. It should help needs —and there’s a nation-wide network 
you to hear clearly again in group conver- _ of service stations in all principal cities. 





HE Western Electric Audiphone is sound clearly, naturally — with either air 
giving new hearing ease to thousands _ conduction or bone conduction receiver. 


sation, at greater distances, in any position. Try the Audiphone—hear the difference 
This light, compact hearing aid transmits —_—for yourself! 
who be 
attemp! 
ng frag 
e is 
owerll 
liev ' 
rT, hi 
ise the 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association. 


Western Electric (== temmtatrecetes 
HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model el 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 

By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted’”’ and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 

Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician. 

A free hearing test with the new Selec- 
trometer wili determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 

All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

If you would like to try any of our non- 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ + + 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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lost the will to hear, and also because they 
refused to avail themselves of devices that 
might have prevented the deterioration of 
their hearing. 

Deafness, I feel certain, is partly a psy. 
chological trouble. The idea that one can’t 
hear goes deeper and deeper until it be. 
comes an idée fixe. Thus, residual hearing, 
instead of being exercised to the limit of 
what it will stand, atrophies in many cases 
through non-usage. And when a partially 
deafened person resolves that he cannot 
take part any more in conversation and 
withdraws within the four walls of his 
room, he sentences himself to lifelong soli. 
tude. 

In order to re-train fragments of hearing 
latent and unused, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to learn to listen attentively with- 
out letting the mind wander. Of the 15, 
000,000 Americans estimated to be hard of 
hearing, how many. I ponder, are merely 
lazy listeners, prone to listen to their own 
thoughts rather than to what is being said 
to them by others? Readiness to listen with 
or without the aid of an instrument, re- 
quires that the mind be at attention, and 
this, again, enables the brain to perform 
its normal functions of interpreting speech 
and sounds. In the last analysis, it must be 
queried: What is more precious than to 
conserve what hearing remains by keeping 
active its life lines? 

Looks Into Books 
(Continued from page 416) 
led to curious results—to the downfall of 
a euphemism together with the downfall of 
the taboo that was interfering with the 
eradication of a scourge.” 

As an example of euphemism that has 
brought better things, he discusses thor: 
oughly the word lunatic. “From the board 
that governed a Lunatic Asylum to such a 
designation as the State Board of Insanity 
is a step that is more important than it 
sounds. The conception of insanity as op 
posed to lunacy reveals a widening and 
deepening of understanding, and, what is 
quite as significant, human sympathy. . . 
Observe the name now suggested for the 
same group; Commission of Mental Health. 
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This is, in certain respects, a euphemism, 
but it helps to emphasize a valuable consid- 
eration; that not all euphemism is a cow- 
ardly turning away from reality, nor a weak 
attempt to deceive oneself with word-jug- 
glery. Naming a Board a Commission of 
Mental Health places the emphasis upon the 
determination to cure, rather than upon the 
supine acceptance of the ailment.” 

It is, as was stated, a packed book, filled 
to overflowing with knowledge of literature, 
linguistics and life. The linguistics are 
made understandable even to one with no 
understanding of phonetics. The revela- 
tions of literature are exciting. Words are 
shown as instruments of magic and of won- 
der; and language is shown in its relation- 


ship to life.—H. M. 


A Book about Canada 
Canadian Ways, by Leila Gott Harris and 

Kilroy Harris. McKnight & McKnight, 

Bloomington, Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Indexed. 207 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is an excellent book for supplemen- 
tary reading for older deaf children. It 
tells about present-day Canada, from the 
Eskimo igloos and dog teams in the Ca- 
nadian Arctic to the great cities in the 
southeast provinces; and from the salmon 
fisheries of British Columbia to the ox- 
carts in which the French children of the 
Province of Quebec ride to school. The 
many illustrations, the clear, simple, inter- 
esting style, and the variety of subjects 
treated make it especially adaptable for the 
use of geography classes in the upper 
grades. The fine pictures of rivers, harbors, 
canals, of great buildings, of fishing, min- 
ing, lumbering and other activities would 
be useful for any geography class that has 
embarked on a study of North America. 


All the talk about doing things for others can- 
not begin to compare with having the chance 
really to do something. Every day offers many op- 
portunities, getting the newspaper for daddy- 
handing baby his rattle. At first an adult must 
suggest the things to do but if a child lives where 
everyone is ready and willing to do for others, he 
very soon begins to see things to do and does them 
a8 4 matter of course. 

Unselfishness is something which has to come 
through experience—something which has to 
be learned.—Grace Langdon. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of ihe Principai and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
__ $10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual. 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.__-_»=->SSS 17.00 

Series III. Myths._.____._____ $10.00 

Series I, II and III _.... $35.00 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Practice 
Begin any time 


PRACTICE MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Write for description and price list 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 
for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Director 
Special Instruction in Research Studies and Lectures 
with reference to the Training of Teachers of Hard of 
Hearing Adults. 
JULY 20—SEPTEMBER 14, 1939 
Three Times Weekly 
Hotel Green Pasadena, Calif. 








School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Three requisites. Thinking! Reading! Plap. 
ning! 
pation unless he has time for these three. 


—Herbert N. Casson. 


No man can climb very high in any occu. 


Freedom. Without freedom there can be no 
enduring peace, and without peace, no enduring 
freedom. 

King George VI. 

Regal brevity. Admittedly, the King’s 
speeches are refreshingly short, pithy and to the 
point; but then, of course, he doesn’t have to be 
re-elected to his job every so often. 

—George Ryan, 

The supreme gift. Blessed are they who 
have the gift of making friends, for it is one of 
God’s best gifts. It involves many things, but 
above all the power of going out of oneself and 
appreciating whatever is noble and_ loving in 
another. 


Thomas Hughes. 


Valuable leisure. Guard well your spare mo 
ments. They are like uncut diamonds. Discard 
them and their worth will never be known; im 
prove them and they will become the brightest 
gems in a useful life. 

Emerson. 

A man’s worth to society should be judged 
by what he does when he doesn’t need to 


* anything. 


J. Warnack. 
Father’s progress. When I was a boy of I4 
my father was so ignorant I could hardly stand 
to have the old man around. But when I got to 
be 21, I was astonished to find how much the 
old man had learned in seven years. 
—Mark Twain. 
Gentleman. This is the final test of a get 
tleman; his respect for those who can be of m0 
possible service to him. 
—William Lyon Phelps. 
The uses of adversity. Stars may be setl 
from the bottom of a deep well when they canndl 
be seen from the top of the mountain. So ate 
many things learned in adversity which the pro* 
perous man dreams not of. 
—John Spurgeon. 
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WA 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Frontispiece.—A note in a magazine says 
that the tenth annual award for the best anecdote 
dealing with an author, either living or dead, was 
made by the International Mark Twain Society 
for the story telling that one day during the 
World War, when G. K. Chesterton, 
around 350 pounds, was walking along a street in 
london he was accosted by an indignant woman 
who demanded why he wasn’t out at the Front. 
“Madam,” replied Chesterton, solemnly, “if you 
will go around to the side and look at me, you'll 
se that I am out at the front.” 

Which reminds us of the woman who saw a 
husky young farmer milking a cow. “Why aren’t 
Front?” demanded the indignant 
reply was ready enough. “ Cause 
said the boy. 


who weighed 


you at the 
patriot. The 
thar’s no milk at that end,” 

He Was Behind Before. — Little 
went with his father to see a young colt, 
He patted the colt’s head and 
made quite a fuss over it until the owner told 
him to be careful that the colt did not turn 
around and kick him. When George came to the 
house later his mother asked him about the colt. 
“liked him pretty well,” 
tame in front—but he’s awfully wild behind.” 


George 
says the 
Sunday Companion. 


said George. “He’s very 


Applied Psychology.—*“How did you make 
your neighbor keep his hens in Mis own yard? 

“One night I hid a half dozen eggs under a 

bush in my garden, and the next day I let him 

see me gather them. I wasn’t bothered after that.” 
Grit. 


Large Nut!—It was at the club, and the bore 
had been talking politics for an hour and a half. 
“That’s the situation in a nutshell,” he said finally. 
“Gosh!” exclaimed a member to his neighbor, 
“Some nut!” 

What Good Is Hearing, Anyway ?—He was 
reading an account of a famous naturalist who 
had just met his death in a fall from a high rock 
while on a collecting trip. 

“Reaching for a rare plant,” he read, “the 
naturalist slipped over the cliff, and as he fell, 
he gathered momentum—” 

“My goodness, what a nature lover he must 
have been,” inte rrupted a listener. “Fancy gather- 
ing flowers even as he fell to his doom.” 

Tedium is what the choir sings in church.” 

-Le Couteulx Leader. 


MY HEARING’S BAD- 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I'll send literature 


about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
MADISON EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
lage, O. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR A FEW CHILDREN: Unique opportunity for 
limited number of hard of hearing or deaf children, two 
to twelve years old, to attend excellent progressive hear- 
ing day school with experienced teacher of the deaf for 
individual speech, lip reading, and coaching. Long 
Island residence necessary. Write: Mrs. N. J. Leigh, 
25 Ridge Drive, Great Neck, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED TEACHER AVAILABLE: summer or 
1939-40. Private teaching of one child or small group 
same locality. Modern teaching methods. Objectives, 
developing child to enter naturally and happily into 
normal family and social relationships, and to secure 
education paralleling in curriculum and years that of 
hearing children in public schools. Prefer congenitally 
deaf children of preschool age with no previous instruc- 
tion. Will consider any request. Address, Box 84, The 
Volta Review. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





POSITION WANTED. A teacher of experience would 
like a position. Available any time. Day School work 
preferred. Address Box 82, Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED teacher of the deaf desires summer 
Position. as tutor or companion to a deaf child. Pref- 
erably in the country or traveling. Licensed driver. 
Address Box 127, Volta Review. 
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THE VACOLITE MODEL “B” wear- 
able vacuum tube hearing aid amplifier - 
is the exact size of the reproduction on will 
this page. Yet it provides the follow- ow 
, ee } pub 
ing features fis: 
was 
. . ‘ firs! 
Continuously variable frequency selec- 
tive amplifier. It is no longer necessary 
to choose an instrument by accepting = 
one of a series of combinations which 4 
may or may not suit your particular . 
requirements. litt] 
Chi 
‘ : a 52 
Quiet, undistorted vacuum tube amplifi- | tryi 
cation. | and 
\ cam 
Low battery drain. Drain is less than 
that of conventional carbon instru- * 
ments. 
r lat 
Amplification continuously variable, . 
Or 
smoothly and quietly, from zero to this 
maximum available. _ 
yeal 


New developments, fully protected by United States and Canadian Patents, The I 
have made possible the introduction of a continuously variable frequency selec- 








tive vacuum tube amplifier. The frequency response of the instrument is _ 

continuously variable over the audio range and may be instantly adjusted or t 

to suit your particular needs, by audiogram, without changing a single com- w 

ponent part. sion 
For further information write for bulletin No. 3961. 
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DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF AUDIO a 

AND HIGH-FREQUENCY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Phong 
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